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Tur Bureau of Economic and Business Research of the 
Temple University School of Business and Public Admin- 
istration was organized to provide a vehicle for stimulat- 
ing and coordinating analytical studies. Its primary 
objectives include (1) service to the alumni as well as to 
the faculty and students of the University by bringing 
to their attention pertinent developments in the world of 
business, and (2) service to business and government by 
making contributions to the solution of specific problems. 
To this end, the Bureau both carries on specialized research 
and publishes quarterly the Economics and Business 
Bulletin, containing some of the significant results of its 
current studies. 


The reader’s appraisal of the Bulletin and comments 
upon it are solicited. The Bureau also will appreciate 
receiving suggestions and requests for particular studies. 


The opinions and views expressed in the articles con- 
tained in this Bulletin are those of the writers and cannot 
be construed as the official opinions or policies of the 
School of Business and Public Administration. 











PANEL! ... 


Business Analyses and Business Research Services 
to the Public and Business Communities 
The Business Community and the University Bureau of Business Research 


by M. S. HEIDINGSFIELD* 


The university bureau of business re- 
search is in position to make important 
practical and theoretical contributions to 
the business community which it serves. 
There are many benefits which may ac- 
crue from this association; for example: 


a. Companies which have neither the 
time nor the available manpower 
may turn to the university bureau’s 
staff of highly skilled and experi- 
enced professional talent. 

b. Faculty participating in business 
research will add to their knowledge 
and skill which will be reflected in 
the quality of classroom instruc- 
tion. 

ce. Successful research may encourage 
a healthy relationship between a 
bureau and a company. There- 
fore, there is an increased proba- 
bility that the university may ob- 
tain pure research grants, scholar- 
ship monies, and contributions to 
their endowment. 


In light of the author’s corporate ex- 
perience, the following areas appear to 
have the most promise for establishing 
a continuing liason between the business 
community and the bureau. Although 
these studies are discussed generally 
they are usually tailored to the demands 
of the client company. 


SUGGESTED STUDY AREAS 


Forecasting is an essential ingredient 
of corporate planning. It generally is 
divided into long-range and short-range 
sales forecasts and becomes the basis 
for company sales estimates. If this is 
properly carried out, the company is then 
in position to set up a raw materials 
budget and controls for finished goods 


*M. S. Heidingsfield, Associate Dean, School 
of Commerce and Finance, Villanova Uni- 
versity, Villanova, Pennsylvania. Dr. Heid- 
ingsfield is currently Marketing Research 
Consultant to The Radio Corporation of 
America and was formerly Market Research 
Manager, Consumer Products Division, The 
Radio Corporation of America. 


inventory, as well as to maintain level 
loading in production. 


Population Studies which include 
family formation data and area migra- 
tion figures are essential to businesses 
which have site location problems. More- 
over, these studies become guides for 
allocation of sales and advertising efforts 
and in some cases furnish the interested 
companies with market profiles. 


Distribution Cost Analysis utilizes the 
combined skills of the accountant and 
the marketer. It has become important 
because of the growing “profit squeeze” 
and the need to reduce costs through 
proper allocation of marketing effort 
and optimum utilization of distribution 
channels. 


Inventory Control Techniques play a 
particularly important role among com- 
panies which have a multiproduct line. 
These controls are difficult to establish 
and even more difficult to maintain. The 
university bureau is in position to make 
a great contribution if it has data pro- 
cessing machinery and a staff which is 
experienced in its use. If the data are 
carefully integrated with the forecast, 
intelligent market planning is the logi- 
cal outcome. 


Public Relations constitute an impor- 
tant element of a marketing program. 
The image of the corporation among 
its customers, its employees, and its 
stockholders is a measurable entity. 
The university bureau is in the unique 
position to continually measure this 
image and make recommendations for 
correction if weaknesses become appar- 
ent. A corollary to this is the employee 
attitude study which provides manage- 
ment with important factual information 
concerning job satisfaction, morale, and 
employee turnover. 
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Brand Preference is a standard market- 
ing research technique which enables 
management to measure market share or 
penetration. If the study also reports 
reasons for brand shifts, this becomes an 
important source of information for 
advertising, sales, and merchandising 
efforts. 


Product Studies are usually carried 
out at two different levels. The history 
of marketing is replete with examples 
of ingenious applications of a product 
not envisioned by the manufacturer. 
This knowledge permits the corporation 
to enlarge the market through communi- 
cation of these new uses. 

New products are not generally intro- 
duced into a regional or national market 
without preliminary market testing. 
This is done to avoid future mistakes 
in distribution, sales, promotion, and 
merchandising when the distribution is 
expanded. 


Advertising and other forms of com- 
munication provide ample opportunities 
for basic research. For example, there 
is no precise formula which indicates 
that a certain number of dollars ex- 
pended in advertising will automatically 
result in a precise number of sales. 
Moreover, the entire cumulative effect 
of advertising has never been measured 
adequately. 

There are special problems in this field 
such as television and radio ratings 
which are always subject to questions 
in the mind of the buyer. 


Site Location or Feasibility Studies 
are required by any organization which 
is considering expanding its retail dis- 
tribution, changing its warehousing op- 
eration, or even constructing new plants. 

Decision Making is a characteristic 


problem of all levels of management. 
Much has been learned in recent years 


in the application of quantitative meth- 
ods to the various problems which arise 
in a dynamic company. The university 
bureau of business research is in the 
unique position to provide all levels of 
management with mathematical models 
built around specific problems which 
should increase the effectiveness of the 
final decision. 


Business problems always have a 
human equation. This can be as simple 
as the relationship between management 
and its employees or as complex as un- 
derstanding consumer motivation. There- 
fore, it is necessary for all of us in 
business to utilize whatever available 
materials there are in the behavioral 
sciences which will help to meet the 
human problem. 


No doubt there are a number of areas 
in this field which might be successfully 
explored by a team from a university 
research bureau. The writer cannot list 
these problems as they will vary from 
company to company. 


CONCLUSION 


The continuing relationship is the 
most successful one. As the research 
bureau works closely with a company or 
industry, it becomes more knowledgeable 
about its problems and is in position to 
make greater contributions. Probably 
one of the keys to maintaining this re- 
lationship is the use made by the client 
company of the research produced by the 
bureau. If it merely becomes another 
volume on a bookshelf, there is little 
chance that there will be repeat busi- 
ness. However, if the bureau’s staff is 
able to demonstrate to the company the 
advantage of utilizing the research find- 
ings so that sound and profitable de- 
cisions can be made, its niche in future 
corporate plans and budget will be 
assured. 


Public and Business Communities and 
The University Bureau of Business Research 


by JOHN R. BUNTING* 


First let me say what a pleasure it is 
for a Federal Reserve economist to have 
an opportunity to tell some other group 
what it should be doing. The Federal 
Reserve System certainly has a few self- 
styled central bankers and monetary 
theorists telling it what to do. For- 
tunately our critics seem never to agree, 
so that we have only half of them at 
any one time saying “I told you so.” 

I gather that you also welcome ad- 
vice. In any event, that is what you 
seek from me. 


I am going to try to do two things 
in this little talk: (1) find where your 
business research services fit — where 
they can make a maximum contribution 
to the public and business communities; 
and (2) give some examples of questions 
which might be explored. 

In my opinion there are three broad 
areas of business research. Each has a 
place; and this is not to be taken as an 
evaluation of any of them. I am merely 
trying to find the area in which uni- 
versity business research belongs. 


THE SCOREBOARD WATCHERS 


One area of activity I will call “Score- 
board Economics.” Many business re- 
search organizations occupy nearly all 
of their time compiling and analyzing 
statistics such as the Industrial Produc- 
tion Index, national income accounts, 
bank debits, railroad carloadings, sales- 
inventory ratios, plant and equipment 
expenditures, birth rates, stock prices, 
new orders, unemployment claims, popu- 
lation growth, etc. 

The research organizations in this 
field have become quite expert at telling 
us where we've been. (After all they’re 
looking at the scoreboard all the time.) 
Frequently, however, they disagree as 
to where we are now and where we are 


*John R. Bunting, Business Economist, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 


going. (The recession in 1960 was not 
labelled as such until long after it was 
underway.) In part this inaccuracy is 
political, but mostly it is just a case of 
not knowing. 

At the present time leads, lags, and 
coincidences are all the rage with the 
scoreboard watchers. Some of us might 
say that this is just the latest outgrowth 
of the seemingly never-ending quest for 
“magic numbers.” But the National 
Bureau of Economic Research and some 
other organizations think these new 
magic numbers are a lot more sophisti- 
cated than sunspots or the stock market. 

For the most part the scoreboard 
watchers have what they call, “predictive 
intentions.” They see which way the 
game is going and predict the way it 
will go. 

They perform a valuable service. At 
present, however, there seems to be an 
abundance of research organizations in 
this field. The National Bureau of 
Economic Research, The National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, The Department 
of Commerce, The Census Bureau, The 
Federal Reserve System, and many huge 
banks and corporations do research that 
is primarily “scoreboard” oriented. Per- 
haps universities located outside of 
metropolitan areas find business de- 
manding this kind of service. I would 
doubt, however, that most university 
business research bureaus can make 
their greatest contributions by watching 
and analyzing the “scoreboard.” 


THE QUESTIONERS: 
DIRECT AND SLY 


The second broad area into which uni- 
versity bureaus delve is what I’ll call 
“Survey Economics.” The “questioners” 
feel that there is virtually no economic 
problem that can’t be solved if you ask 
a scientifically selected, random sample 
of people the right question. 
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Do you want to know if consumers 
will buy more cars next year? Ask 
them. More houses? Ask them. More 
television sets? Ask them. Would they 
like a new car make, the Edsel perhaps? 
Ask them. How about businessmen. Are 
they going to spend more on inventory? 
On plant and equipment? Ask them. 


When direct answers to direct ques- 
tions get answers that later prove to be 
directly wrong, it is obviously a case for 
indirect questions, or “questioning in 
depth.” The motivation research special- 
ists are called in. These are a kind of 
“(2)a” category, “sly questioners.” 


The outstanding attribute of the mo- 
tivation specialists or “(2)a” sly ques- 
tioners” is that regardless of what the 
survey results show, the chief investi- 
gator can say what he pleases. I might 
say, parenthetically, that some direct 
questioners have perfected their science 
to such an extent that they are able to 
do this even with the direct question- 
and-answer approach. 


Naturally, the questioners and sly 
questioners have predictive intentions 
also. Many university business re- 
search bureaus already in this field are 
doing a fine job. In addition, there are 
many advertising and/or public relations- 
oriented research organizations doing 
this work. My feeling is that at least 
as much effort as should be spent is 
already going in this direction. Univer- 
sities should be careful in entering this 
kind of undertaking. A sponsor can use 
their work in such a way as to prove 
his point no matter what the findings. 


THE INSIGHTERS 


In any event, I believe that your or- 
ganizations can make their maximum 
contributions in an area I’ll call “Insight 
Economics.” The “insighters” do not 
rely so heavily upon scoreboard or ques- 
tions. They rely much more on their 
own intuitive judgments — en what the 
skeptics might call “hunches.” 


Some of you will be wary of insights 
on the basis of intuition. It might be 


reassuring to you to be reminded of the 
space-time-energy theory of Albert Ein- 
stein. This theory was not deduced 
from known facts in terms of formal 
logic. It was not provable in conven- 
tional terms. About the development of 
his theory Einstein said: “The really 
valuable factor is intuition.” 


If you agree with me that the intui- 
tive process will yield more lasting re- 
sults than slide-rules and computers, 
some changes in present organizations 
may be in order. If at the present time 
one has a ten-man professional staff and 
all of them are economists, he should get 
rid of nine. In their places he should 
hire an anthropologist, a sociologist, a 
psychologist, a political scientist, a his- 
torian, etc. Out of a conglomeration of 
these minds, along with an economist or 
two, insights should flow. 


Universities have a tremendous ad- 
vantage over other business research or- 
ganizations in that they can call on 
educated people in different fields of em- 
phasis. Most universities are not mak- 
ing the most of this advantage. They 
are playing the game according to the 
rules — “slide” rules. 


Business research organizations, in- 
cluding your own, are becoming mesmer- 
ized with the computer. The computer 
is only an electronic slide-rule and one 
of the minor tools of science. Perhaps 
our preoccupation with the computer 
grows out of a self-consciousness about 
economics as a science. As present it 
may be that we are smothering ourselves 
with computers in order to prove we 
can be just as scientific as the physicist 
or mathematician. It is ironic that at 
this same time some of the natural 
sciences are relying more heavily on the 
intuitive processes. 


What this all means is that I am try- 
ing to exhort you to do what I think 
needs doing and what university people 
are best equipped to do: draw on the 
talents that surround you to come up 
with insights, questions, suggestions and 
new ideas. 
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Now I dislike people who tell me to 
do something very general without giv- 
ing me some specific question to answer. 
Let me try, therefore, to point out ques- 
tions which I think are important, 
neglected, and fair game for the “intui- 
tive” treatment. 

1. What will be the influence on con- 


sumer spending and our social sys- 
tem of the rising proportion of our 


young people who go on to college? 
2. What happens to people when in- 
dustrialization comes on them sud- 
denly as it is, or will be, in many 
parts of the world? 
3. How has the decline of religion as 


a force in our society influenced 
our business system? 


4. Is our business system demanding 
enough of the skills and talents our 
people possess? 





The University and Bureau Viewpoint 


by WARREN W. ETCHESON* 


When invited last spring to be on this 
program and say something from the 
viewpoints of the Bureau and the Uni- 
versity about the problems and limita- 
tions of providing research and business 
services to the public and business com- 
munities I accepted the invitation, be- 
cause it provided an opportunity to dis- 
cuss attitudes and postures toward the 
role of a bureau in its several communi- 
ties. Oddly enough it came at a time 
when an impending organizational 
change at the University of Washington 
was to have a deep effect on the role 
of its Bureau. 

Let me begin by making the point that 
the University of Washington’s Bureau 
isn’t unique. True, what it does differs 
in many respects from what other bur- 
eaus do, but this isn’t surprising when 
one realizes that no two bureaus are 
cast in the same mold. The dissimilarity 
of bureaus is their distinguishing charac- 
teristic and, as I hope to point out later, 
their vulnerability. This invitation gave 
me an opportunity to use this dissimi- 
larity to discuss a confusion, a schizo- 
phrenia if you will, that has led to 
polygyny in our bureaus. This polygyny 
cannot help but raise questions in the 


*Warren W. Etcheson is the Assistant Dean 

of the College of Business Administration 
and Director, Bureau of Business Research 
and Services, University of Washington, 
Seattle, Washington. 


minds of faculties, deans, legislators, 
Piersons, Gordons and Howells, and the 
public-at-large as to what bureaus are 
all about. 


BUREAU ROLES 


Bureau schizophrenia stems from 
many sources and has many manifesta- 
tions in the form of announced roles for 
bureaus. Most of these roles are varia- 
tions of or shades of two divergent view- 
points. At one extreme is the view that 
the bureau is obligated to offer research 
and service facilities in the immediate 
interests of the public and business 
communities; the other is that bureaus 
are units of educational institutions, not 
service agencies along the lines of agri- 
cultural extension services, and, as such, 
should be concerned only with basic and 
analytical research into business func- 
tions. 


Now, in describing or defending what 
we do when we talk to luncheon clubs, 
we speak easily of the university func- 
tions of teaching, research and service, 
and we suggest that they are comple- 
mentary. We try to point out that bur- 
eaus combine the latter two, and this 
may be a vital error. Perhaps we should 
ask ourselves if both functions, (1) re- 
search, which leads to the professional 
development of the faculty and, (2) 
service, which meets the near-term needs 
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of the business community, can be ful- 
filled in the same house — the bureau. 

In discussing this question, I want to 
do two things. The first is to refer to 
some of the problems that arise in a 
split personality and then describe the 
organization we have created at the 
University of Washington to resolve the 
conflicts. Second, I will speak of some 
of the causes of schizophrenia in bur- 
eaus. 


Washington’s Organization 


First, some background on the Wash- 
ington program may be helpful. The 
bureau was established in 1941 by Dr. 
Nathaniel Engle and charged by the 
University president with the following 
tasks: 

“This Bureau is designed to serve 

business and industry, labor and the 

professions whether the interests are 
large or small. The Bureau will be 
interested and will help to the best of 
its ability and resources.” 
Since then the Bureau has compiled a 
record that is difficult to evaluate in 
terms of this charge. A large number 
of papers, studies and monographs have 
been published, but it is difficult to 
evaluate them in terms of quality. 

The real question is: Has this output 
been appreciated by the business com- 
munity? The faculty has been unhappy 
with it. The business community wants 
one thing; the faculty is interested in 
something else. The Bureau has been 
the unwitting ping pong ball between 
these paddles. The businessman or pub- 
lic agent comes to the Bureau and, in 
effect, he says, “I pay your salaries. 
Study my problem and counsel me.” He 
can’t understand why we show him the 
door. On the other hand, the faculty 
member says, “Go out into the business 
and public community and collect re- 
search funds which we can use to de- 
velop a general theory of this or that.” 
And the faculty can’t understand why 
money does not flow in. 

To oversimplify the situation which 
led to the reorganization at Washington, 


the faculty was convinced the Bureau 
was doing no basic research and was 
allowing service activities to dilute its 
energies. This was a fairly accurate 
description. The Bureau had not done 
any basic research in the past ten years. 
For several years the Bureau had a full- 
time director, an assistant director 
who assisted faculty in the design of 
their research projects, another assist- 
ant director who administered the 
Executive Development Program for the 
College, a fourth faculty member who 
edited the magazine (separate from the 
rest of the Bureau publications), and five 
efficient secretaries for these four 
faculty members. But there was not a 
soul to do any research, not even a 
single research assistant. Often there 
were as many as 25 to 30 research pro- 
jects going on around the College under 
the aegis of the Bureau. In short, the 
Bureau was a large administrative or- 
ganization — administering the affairs 
of others, and letting the service tail 
wag the research dog. 


The faculty of the College, convinced 
that the complementary functions of re- 
search and services was not a fortunate 
mating, this past year devised a new 
organizational structure for research 
and services — and everybody is waiting 
to see what results it will produce. The 
“solution” was to create a Director of 
Faculty Research and Publications, and, 
in addition, an Assistant Dean for Serv- 
ices. Further, the Assistant Dean is 
also the Director of the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research and Services. The Bureau 
of Business Research was retained in 
the organizational structure as a con- 
cession to the fact that the Bureau was 
a long-established point of contact with 
the business and governmental communi- 
ties and “Services” was added to the 
Bureau title in an effort to identify more 
properly the true nature of its role. 


The Director of Faculty Research and 
Publications, who now has a half-time 
faculty member assisting him, will en- 
courage faculty members to submit re- 
search proposals, will counsel them in 
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the design of proposals and will solicit 
financial support from foundations, gov- 
ernment and other likely sources. The 
Bureau will now administer “nonbasic” 
data and statistical collection projects, 
and jobs requiring small amounts of 
analysis. 

One must remember that the Bureau 
did no research under the old arrange- 
ment. Under the new arrangement, 
there is still no professional staff nor 
research being done by the Bureau nor, 
for that matter, by or in the new Office 
of Director of Faculty Research. All 
projects, whether originating in the 
Bureau or the Office of the Director of 
Faculty Research and Publications, will 
continue to be farmed out to faculty 
members; and the Bureau and Director 
of Faculty Research will continue to try 
to find the money, help design the pro- 
jects, obtain relief from teaching, 
shuffle papers, sign requisitions, expe- 
dite publication — and for all this we 
get a preferred parking space. 

The Assistant Dean has other services 
to perform. You can decide for yourself 
whether these are proper activities for 
a bureau staff. In short, the Bureau is 
the face of the College to the outside 
world. These activities include: 

1. Responsibility for the public rela- 
tions of the College, for processing 
all press releases and arranging 
all press conferences; 

2. Administration of all executive de- 
velopment programs of the College 
and these require a great amount 
of contact with business people; 

8. Responsibility for organizing and 
maintaining an alumni program. 
The opportunities here for contact 
with the business community are 
obvious; 

4. Responsibility for the placement 
program of the College. Again the 
service role to the business com- 
munity is obvious; 

5. Serving as the College’s represen- 
tative whenever a civic committee 
is being formed which requires a 
participant from the College; 


6. Obtaining and arranging for lunch- 
eon speakers; and 

7. Responsibility as the first point of 
contact when some business needs 
a consultant. The problem is 
evaluated and a meeting between 
the business and the appropriate 
faculty member is arranged. 


You may ask why there should be 
any conflict between the performance 
of services such as I have just enumer- 
ated and a basic research function. I 
am sure the conflict arises out of the 
inordinate amount of time required to 
maintain contact with the business com- 
munity, time which must be stolen from 
serious research efforts. Much of the 
contact work is a waste of time, but it 
must be done for its public relations 
value. More of the conflict comes from 
the reply we must give when the visit- 
ing businessman asks that we do a study 
benefitting him. There are certain re- 
quirements regarding what is acceptable 
university level research, and it is hoped 
that you agree that these or similar 
requirements are proper ones. A num- 
ber of the criteria that requests for 
private research must meet before the 
Bureau will undertake to give assist- 
ance are: 


1. The request or project must deal 
with a broad business or economic 
problem. This tends to exclude 
studies for firms and most indus- 
tries, but might not exclude re- 
quests from the two or three larg- 
est and economically important in- 
dustries to the Pacific Northwest; 

2. The study or project must be one 
which would probably be under- 
taken if the University had its own 
research funds; 


3. The study must be one for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of which the 
facilities of the University are 
peculiarly suited; 

4. The project should be one which 
governmental and commercial re- 
search agencies in the State are 
unable to perform; 
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5. Any proposed project must be cal- 
culated to lead to the professional 
development of the faculty and 
students involved; and 


6. The University must reserve the 
right to publish all research re- 
sults. 


ORGANIZATIONAL CONCERNS 


Now I admit, in fact I declare, that 
services such as those mentioned above 
are important to the welfare of the Col- 
lege, but I question their residency in a 
house of research. This causes me some 
concern because there is some evidence 
that the recent experience at Washing- 
ton may be repeated elsewhere. There 
is, in my opinion, a very real danger 
in letting the business, personal and 
political pressures turn bureaus into 
service agencies at the expense of solid 
research. 


The bureau is the most effective col- 
legiate agency for business and economic 
research that has yet been devised, but 
its purposes are going to be perverted 
unless appropriate steps are taken to 
prevent it. Let me document my reason 
for feeling this perversion is coming. 


Let us go back to the beginning of 
AUBBER. One should remember the 
reluctance of the deans to recognize and 
accept AUBBER’s inception. The mem- 
ory of that reluctance still permeates 
our discussions of changes in AUBBER 
by-laws and membership requirements. 


Witness the bureaus which have, in 
the past few years, had the word service, 
or some synonym, added to their titles 
or functions. Remember the unflatter- 
ing evaluation of bureaus given by 
Pearson and Gordon and Howell. One 
also recalls the Ford Foundation’s spon- 
sorship of the Boulder workshop for bur- 
eau directors last year, wherein a 
mighty effort was made to get bureaus 
interested in doing something more sub- 
stantial than was indicated by their 
previous efforts. 


Remember the various attempts to 


learn what an average or typical bureau 
was like — Coleman’s attempt being 
perhaps the most comprehensive. All 
these attempts show that the only thing 
common to AUBBER members is their 
dissimilarity. A teacher of marketing 
can transfer from school to school and 
have no fear about fitting into the new 
environment, but a business researcher 
can’t transfer from one bureau to an- 
other with the same assurance that he 
will know what it is all about. 


All past AUBBER presidents and sec- 
retaries will attest to the difficulty of 
answering the numerous inquiries from 
schools without bureaus wanting to know 
“how the average bureau is organized.” 
I submit there is no average bureau; 
each is financed differently; each is or- 
ganized and staffed differently; pro- 
grams are quite varied; and responsibili- 
ties and sources of authority differ 
greatly. In fact, most bureaus are the 
reflection of the personality of the in- 
cumbent director rather than expressions 
of some long-standing and well-conceived 
plan of research orientation and admin- 
istration. 


CONCLUDING 
OBSERVATION 

Let me conclude by returning to the 
text for this meeting. My role was to 
speak from the University viewpoint 
about the problems and limitations of 
providing research and service to busi- 
ness. I think the solution is to create 
two separate entities — one to do such 
things as those we do at Washington 
and one to do basic research into busi- 
ness functions, and this latter entity 
should be insulated from the business 
community. All the other services and 
functions, such as the requests to study 
problems of a particular firm, to map 
the retail trade area of a town, to make 
an “economic base study,” to run sur- 
veys, to count noses and compile direc- 
tories, and similar jobs should be re- 
ferred to commercial research agencies 
or governmental agencies, or should, at 
most, be referred to graduate students 
and junior faculty for consulting. 
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PANEL ll . . . 


EDP Services to Economic and Business Research Bureaus 
and Related Applications of a Computer Center? 
by FREDERICK T. KAIN* 


: must admit to being somewhat dis- 
mayed when I learned that I was to 
appear on the same program as Dr. 
Kearns.1 Here is a man whose position 
and experience permit him to deal with 
the subject of the uses of EDP in edu- 
cational institutions in broad terms, 
whose work requires that he be fully 
informed on all of the current develop- 
ments in the field; to put it in a phrase 
— a man who can give the complete 
picture. What could I offer that could 
compare with this? 

After some thought, I realized that a 
rather drastic difference in perspective 
was the point. Dr. Kearns sits up on 
the top level and says, “Certainly you 
can do this with your IBM Computer; 
the people at Pitt and at Boston Uni- 
versity are doing identical jobs.” And 
do it you can; but in between this state- 
ment and the finished reports there is 
a large area of planning, supervision, 
and machine operation. More to the 
point, there is a little man who may 
have any of several titles but whom I 
will simply call a supervisor. 

THE JOB 

It is this supervisor who must meet 
with the people who are doing research 
and attempt to reduce their notions of 
what they think they would like to do 
to a fairly precise description of the job 
to be done. This job must then be stated 
in terms of cards to be key-punched, pro- 
grams to be written, plugboards to be 
wired, and runs to be made. 

The supervisor’s job also has its pub- 
lic relations aspects. On any given day, 
faced with a machine that is down or 
an operator that is missing, he may be 
called upon to persuade three different 
people that their particular projects, 
which should have been done yesterday 
*Frederick T. Kain is the Assistant Comp- 


troller and Computer Center Program Direc- 
tor, Temple University. 

1Dpr. James Kearns of IBM also addressed 
this meeting. His paper is not available for 
publication. 


and which positively have to be done 
this afternoon, should instead be sched- 
uled for the beginning of next week. 

The viewpoint of the supervisor is a 
limited one — to get the work done, and 
to get it done with a high degree of 
accuracy as near to the scheduled date 
as possible. It is from this viewpoint 
that I would like to talk for a few min- 
utes this afternoon; first — about some 
of the things that we have done in 
utilizing punched card machines and 
EDP equipment for research; second, 
about some of the rules of operation that 
we have developed. 


EDP FOR RESEARCH 

In discussing some of the things that 
we have done, it should be noted that 
we have had punched card machines at 
Temple for a little over ten years. This 
equipment was originally installed by 
the Comptroller’s Office to process pay- 
rolls and do accounting work. I don’t 
recall exactly when we first used the 
machines for research purposes, but I 
believe that it was within the first year. 
The first jobs were small — mostly in 
the nature of tabulations. This installa- 
tion has expanded slowly in both per- 
sonnel and equipment, and the amount 
of research work done has kept pace. 
The volume of research work processed 
doubled, possibly tripled, when a sepa- 
rate group of machines which included 
an IBM 650 Computer was installed for 
research and education in the fall of 
1959. 

Since punched card machines are quite 
commonly referred to as_ tabulating 
equipment, it will surprise no one to 
learn that the greater part of the re- 
search work that we have done is the 
making of simple and cross-tabulations. 
Information that originates on a ques- 
tionnaire is transcribed to coding sheets, 
key punched into cards, and machine 
processed to obtain a tabular presenta- 
tion of results. 
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There are several ways of obtaining 
tabulations from data that are recorded 
in punched cards. The simplest is to 
process the cards through a sorter which 
is equipped with a counter box. The 
model of this machine which we have on 
hand operates at a speed of 650 cards 
per minute. In one pass, counts of all of 
the punches in one card column are re- 
corded in a bank of visible counters. 
This machine provides a method of ex- 
tracting tabulations from a deck of 
punched cards very rapidly and with a 
minimum of preparation. However, there 
are two major disadvantages. First, the 
totals that appear in the counters must 
be manually transcribed to a work sheet. 
This can be a source of error. Second, 
if cross-tabulations are required, it is 
necessary to process the cards in sepa- 
rate groups, again pausing to transcribe 
each line of each table. There is availa- 
ble a somewhat more expensive machine 
called a statistical sorter, which will 
make a number of item counts in one 
pass and present them on a printed re- 
port. 

A second method of extracting tabula- 
tions from punched cards is processing 
on an accounting machine. Here the pro- 
cedure is to place the cards in sequence 
on the sorter and then pass them through 
the accounting machine. The maximum 
rate of operation is 150 cards per min- 
ute. The results are presented on a 
machine-printed report. If percentages 
are required, each line on the report can 
automatically be punched into a card at 
the time that it is printed. The output 
cards from such a summary-punching 
operation must be further processed, 
either on a calculator or computer, to 
obtain the necessary percentages. 

In 1960 we were called upon to pre- 
pare tabulations for a survey of Phila- 
delphia’s Skid Row which was being 
conducted by our Department of Psychia- 
try. The results of over 2,000 interviews 
with residents of Skid Row were punched 
into cards. The people doing the survey 
required several hundred tabulations and 
cross-tabulations — in both count and 
percentage form. To have accomplished 


this task within the scheduled time 
would have required the use of most of 
our small force of operators and account- 
ing machines on an overtime basis. 
Rather than do this, two programs were 
prepared that enabled us to process this 
work on our 650 computer. 

The first of these programs was de- 
signed to handle variables that were 
coded in one column. It could be used 
to prepare either straight tabulations or 
cross-tabulations. If used for cross- 
tabulations, it was necessary to sort the 
input cards on one variable. Then, in 
one pass, cross-tabulations between this 
one variable and as many as forty other 
variables were prepared. These cross- 
tabs were presented in both count and 
percentage form. Speaking in terms of 
the Skid Row Survey, where we were 
dealing with a group of about 2,200 
cards, we could prepare forty tables in 
a little over three hours. To produce 
these same tables on the accounting ma- 
chine would probably have taken between 
ten and twelve hours. The output from 
the accounting machine would have been 
counts only; further processing would 
have been required to produce per- 
centages. 

It is difficult to estimate the time it 
would take to tabulate manually forty 
tables for a group of 2,200 cases. Let’s 
just consider the computation of per- 
centages for these forty tables. If you 
have one hundred cells, ten row totals, 
and ten column totals, it would be neces- 
sary to make one hundred and twenty 
divisions for each table. Assuming that 
it would take one minute to divide, re- 
cord, and check each of these, the calcu- 
lation of percentages would take two 
hours for each table, or a total of eighty 
hours for the forty tables. 

The presence of numerous two column 
codes in the Skid Row data forced us to 
prepare another program. This program 
was capable of tabulating in one pass up 
to fifteen variables that were coded in 
two columns. The difficulties involved in 
using this type of program were ap- 
parent from the outset. The problem 
was simply that to capture 15 tables in 
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punched cards can be a lengthly pro- 
cess — when each of these tables may 
have as many as 10,000 cells. Moreover, 
since as many as ten punched cards were 
used to describe each line of the table, 
the output was presented in a form that 
was not very readable. On the Skid Row 
Project we got the job done by grouping 
the controlling variables, and presenting 
tables with fifteen or twenty lines rather 
than something approaching a hundred. 
This program has been used only infre- 
quently. In fact, we try to arrange 
codes to avoid its use. 

In the past few months, we have pre- 
pared several programs for computing 
various statistical measures. These were 
for such items as chi-square, standard 
deviation, standard error of estimate, 
and critical ratio. Most of the work in- 
volved in designing programs for such 
calculations is in manipulating the vari- 
ous variables and bringing them to the 
point of calculation. The actual calcu- 
lations are usually quite simple, requir- 
ing nothing more complicated than the 
extraction of a square root. 

In this type of work, problems some- 
times arise that can be attributed to a 
lack of foresight in designing the codes 
that were used in recording the data. 
For example, most of the recent use of 
these statistical measures at our instal- 
lation has been for the examination of 
sociological data collected as part of a 
Lower-Middle Income Housing Survey. 
Here the processing was somewhat com- 
plicated because of the inconsistent use 
of the digits 0 and 9 to record “no an- 
swer” and “don’t know.” Some of the 
chi-squares that were needed were pre- 
pared on a basis that required the 
grouping of several codes in a single 
cell. This grouping would vary from 
one variable to the next. None of these 
problems was insurmountable. They 
were quite easily solved by selecting and 
grouping cards on the sorter before pro- 
cessing on the computer. 

While I am talking about statistical 
computations, it should be mentioned 
that we have made extensive use of two 
programs obtained through IBM’s Pro- 


gram Library. The first of these, which 
was programmed by people at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, will accept up to fifty 
variables for a maximum of 10,000 cases 
and compute all of the possible inter- 
correlations among these variables. This 
has been used frequently by graduate 
students in our Psychology Department. 
We also have a factor analysis program, 
which originated at Wisconsin, and 
which accepts the output of the corre- 
lation program as input. This program 
extracts all of the common factors from 
the correlation matrix. Several of our 
psychology students have used this pro- 
gram in preparing dissertations. 

Our latest and most interesting en- 
deavor has been the building of a model 
in connection with the Lower-Middle 
Income Housing Survey. This survey, 
which is being conducted by Dr. Gelfand 
of our Bureau, required some 1,500 in- 
terviews in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and 
Harrisburg. The information gathered 
in each interview was recorded in three 
punched cards. The collected material 
was tabulated and cross-tabulated by 
means of the programs that I described 
a moment ago. The three original data 
cards were then used to prepare an in- 
put card for use with the model pro- 
gram. 

The computer program for this model 
had four distinct sections. The first 
edited all of the input data. This in- 
volved examining all of the variables and 
converting some of the items to codes 
that would have meaning in the context 
of the model. 

The second section of the program 
calculated costs for both the house that 
the respondent desired and the house 
which he would accept. In each situa- 
tion the program determined land cost, 
construction cost, acquisition cost, and 
total cost. 

The third and fourth sections of the 
program, working with the total costs 
generated in the second section and with 
data describing the down-payment capa- 
bility of the respondent, determined 
which of several mortgages the respond- 
ent might obtain and the rates of inter- 
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est that the respondent could afford to 
pay. 

The output cards recorded the results 
produced by the model in terms of ac- 
tual costs and interest rates. In order 
to effect the analysis and tabular presen- 
tation of this output, it was necessary 
to do some classification. This was ac- 
complished by the use of a separate 
summary program. In this manner the 
significant data from each group of 
cards was condensed into one summary 
card. These summary cards were tabu- 
lated and the procedure was complete. 

I feel that this model illustrates sev- 
eral points relating to the use of com- 
puters to process this type of data. 
First, the machine can be programmed 
to do necessary editing that would other- 
wise be tedious and time consuming. 
Second, it is easy to classify — to fit the 
cases into their correct categories. In 
doing this it is well to provide for ex- 
tremes. The heart of the model pro- 
gram, of course, manipulated the varia- 
bles and measured the effects of this 
manipulation. It is here that the speed 
of these machines permits an exhaustive 
study that would be impossible using 
manual methods. 

WORKING RULES 

The last thing that I would like to 
discuss this afternoon is some of the 
rules that we have developed for the 
processing of research. The first thing 
that we like to do is to get involved in 
the project at the very outset. This is 
one plea that I would make this after- 
noon. If you are planning a research 
project and contemplate the use of 
punched card machines or computers in 
the summarization and analysis of the 
results, call on your tabulating super- 
visor or computing center director at the 
very beginning. Present him with a 
precise description of what is to be done 
and ask his advice on such matters as 
coding, the preparation of the material 
for key-punching, the presentation of 
tabulations, and the use of various sta- 
tistical measures. 

Now let us review these steps. 
First — a precise description of what 


is to be done. I know that it is proba- 
bly impossible to do this at the outset 
for a project of any size or complexity. 
After all, research is not a cut and dried 
procedure like a payroll application. 
Research is in the nature of exploration. 
If an area of investigation shows some 
promise, it should be studied further — 
additional cross-tabulations should be 
made, perhaps some statistical measure 
should be applied. If another area shows 
little promise, it should be passed by. 
Thus a complete and precise description 
of what is to be done is impossible. 
Nonetheless, you should from the out- 
set be thinking in terms of specific 
tabulations, specific groupings, and 
specific statistical measures. A list of 
these, for the initial part of the study 
at least, should be available at the out- 
set of the project. 

The matter of coding is a simple but 
very important consideration. First, 
consistency is highly desirable. If the 
lack of an answer is to be indicated by 
a 0 or a 9 for one item — use the same 
indication for every item. Code nu- 
merically — avoid alphabetical codes. If 
at all possible, code each item in a maxi- 
mum of ten classifications. This will 
make possible the recording of each item 
by a numeric punch in a single column. 
If this is not possible, give some thought 
to the use of a two-column code that 
embodies a major-minor classification. 
This will permit the tabulation of a 
maximum of one hundred classifications 
but still permit the use of only ten for 
cross-tabulations. 

Coding and key-punching are the pro- 
cesses through which the information 
collected is translated into language that 
the machines can understand. This area 
is seldom accorded sufficient attention. 
It is worthy of a good deal of attention 
for several reasons — it is time consum- 
ing, in large projects it can be quite 
expensive, and it is the greatest source 
of inaccuracy and error. Once the in- 
formation is placed in punched card 
form, it can be manipulated at machine 
speeds with an extremely high degree of 
accuracy. It is in this process of trans- 
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lation that most misunderstandings and 
resulting errors occur. 

There are several ways that data to 
be key-punched can be presented to the 
key-punch operators. Unless you are 
blessed with exceptional personnel, the 
best rule is to make the punching opera- 
tion as simple and straightforward as 
possible. It is frequently possible to 
key-punch directly from the source docu- 
ment. This source document may be 
either a questionnaire or an interview 
schedule. It should be fairly simple in 
nature and should be designed to facili- 
tate rapid and accurate key-punching. 
Some indication of the card columns 
to be used should appear on the face of 
the form, and each answer should have 
a digit associated with it. This pro- 
cedure adds to the job of the key-punch 
operator some of the functions of the 
coding clerk, and therefore will be 
somewhat slower and possibly not as 
reliable as alternate methods. Another 
possibility is to provide a space for cod- 
ing on one margin of the form. Coding 
clerks can then be used to translate the 
answers recorded on the form into digits 
in this space. This will relieve the key- 
punch operator of the job of searching 
for the data that are to be recorded. A 
third method, one that we use quite fre- 
quently, is to have coding clerks trans- 
cribe the data to be punched to a separate 
sheet. This permits the attainment of 
a maximum of key-punch speed and 
accuracy. 

After the processes of key-punching 
and key-verification are completed, it is 
usually a good practice to do further 
verification on the sorter. Columns that 
are of particular significance for the 
grouping of cases or for cross-classifica- 
tion can be quickly checked in this man- 
ner for the absence of significant codes. 
Any errors of this type can thus be 
corrected at the outset. 

When doing research work on these 
machines, the most important considera- 
tion is the type of analysis that should 
be made once the data are recorded. 
This resolves itself into a set of decisions 
as to which variables should be tabulated, 
what cross-tabulations should be made, 


and what sort of statistical treatment 
is necessary. The question will some- 
times arise as to whether it is better to 
use an existing program (which may 
not provide exactly what is desired) or 
to prepare a new program to do the job. 
This, of course, is something that must 
be decided with reference to the time 
and funds available. It should be noted 
that programming is a task that can be 
quite time consuming. For example, it 
would be senseless to write a program 
to perform a calculation that could be 
done in three or four hours on a desk 
calculator. On the other hand, if it is 
expected that the need to make this 
calculation will recur many times in the 
future, a program could well be written. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATION 


To summarize, what I have tried to 
do in the last few minutes was to list 
some of the things that a data process- 
ing center can do for a business research 
bureau. First, it can prepare tabula- 
tions. Data can be classified, cross- 
classified, and counted rapidly and with 
a high degree of accuracy. Second, it 
can perform computations. These range 
from the use of statistical measures to 
the preparation of index numbers. 
Third, it can manipulate data in an ex- 
perimental manner. Our housing study 
model is example of this. 

In addition, some of the things that a 
business research bureau can do for a 
data processing center to facilitate the 
processing of research projects have also 
been suggested. These included the 
following: First, formulate a precise 
description of what is to be done. 
Second, solicit the advise of your data 
processing supervisor at the outset of the 
project. He will be glad to advise on 
such manners as coding, preparation of 
material for key-punching, and _ the 
presentation of tabulations or other out- 
put. 

These EDP machines can be extremely 
useful tools for performing the tasks of 
research. However, if they are to be 
used with maximum effectiveness, each 
project must be carefully planned and 
carefully processed. 








GENERAL SESSION .. . 


Research Criteria for Evaluating Research Bureau Programs 


by FRANCIS R. CELLA* 


This presentation is based on the report 
of a committee consisting of Merywn 
Bridenstine, John Stockton, and me, 
appointed by our president, Wesley 
Ballaine, for the purpose of developing 
criteria for evaluating the research pro- 
grams of our bureaus of business and 
economic research. In appointing this 
committee, President Ballaine pointed 
out that an investigation and develop- 
ment of criteria for evaluating our re- 
search programs would serve to: 


1. Generate some thinking, individu- 
ally and collectively, about the 
quality of business research efforts; 


2. Provide goals for raising the levels 
of business research programs; 


8. Provide yardsticks which might be 
used when programs were ques- 
tioned; and 


4. Demonstrate what could be achieved 
if adequate financial resources 
were provided.! 


In order that the thinking of the mem- 
bers of the Association be reflected in 
this report, three surveys were made. 
Every member of the Association was 
contacted for his reactions with respect 
to certain aspects of the possible ob- 
jectives, and the response was most 
gratifying — at least in numbers if not 
consistency. This report, therefore, rep- 
resents a distillation of the many diverse 
and sometimes conflicting points of view 
aimed at reaching a concensus. The 
surveys may not have touched upon all 
matters of significance; however, the 


*Francis R. Cella is the Director of the 
Bureau of Business Research at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 


1It should be pointed out that this project 
has had nothing to do with eligibility for 
membership in this Association; it has had 
nothing to do with standards, at least not 
directly so. It is simply an examination of 
the nature of university business research 
programs with a view to recommending 
criteria which might be used to evaluate their 
professional level. 


findings represent what the Committee 
considered to be the thinking of. a ma- 
jority of the members of the Associa- 
tion. 


At the outset something should be said 
about the profusion of reports and criti- 
ques of business education and research. 
Although all of these are incidental to 
the purpose of this research, the results 
of our surveys show that some of us are 
critical of the ways in which the critics 
have gone about their own research. 
This is of some significance since many 
of them have been critical of the re- 
search we have undertaken and the tech- 
niques which we have used in accom- 
plishing it. For example, a number 
of comments concerning the Gordon- 
Howell Report were made, although only 
a few can be mentioned here. 

One of the keenest observations was 
that Gordon and Howell failed to de- 
fine significant research, yet they criti- 
cized business research bureaus in that 
connection. A second comment was that 
their minds were apparently made up 
about business research bureau programs 
before they began their “research,” and 
they made little effort to obtain a clear- 
cut picture of a representative cross- 
section of our activities. A third obser- 
vation related to the manner in which 
they compiled their information in a 
number of instances. However, it was 
also the consensus that the Gordon- 
Howell Report had some basis in fact; 
that its publication might be beneficial 
to programs for achieving our goals in 
the long run. 

While many were critical of these re- 
ports, we need not pass up the oppor- 
tunity and interest which their publica- 
tion provides for engaging in a little 
soul-searching and self-evaluation of 
ourselves and our programs. 
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NATURE OF 
BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


In seeking to develop criteria for 
evaluating our research programs, the 
Committee first sought to learn their 
nature so that a common denominator 
could be used. However, this proved to 
be an almost impossible task. The types 
of activities in which we engage and 
the comments on the surveys made in 
this connection were such that it prob- 
ably will come as a surprise to no one 
to learn that we are a heterogeneous 
group, despite the similarity in our 
broad objectives and titles. Many 
reasons were given. The opportunities 
for research and the nature of our in- 
terests tend to relate to the environ- 
ment in which we operate. In some 
states the universities and the bureaus 
are close to the business community and 
an active interchange of ideas and pro- 
grams is carried on; in others the 
academic people and business communi- 
ties are only remotely related. These 
conditions will inevitably lead to more 
service-type research in the first in- 
stance and a tendency toward more 
basic research in the latter. Some- 
times also there are legal requirements 
which control at least a part of a bureau 
program. 

It must also be recognized that the 
interests of the director influence the 
programs of a bureau, and their back- 
grounds are diverse. There are vary- 
ing philosophies as to the purposes and 
objectives of bureaus and this has had 
an effect upon the structure of their 
programs. In some institutions, the 
bureaus exist only to aid faculty re- 
search and improve teaching, while in 
others they are self-contained entities 
performing well-developed and active 
research programs. In some bureaus 
the concentration is upon basic research, 
while in others applied research is em- 
phasized. The budgets of bureaus also 
affect the heterogeneity among us. 
Large, well-financed bureaus have more 
personnel and the opportunities to en- 
gage in broad programs which involve 


both basic and applied research, while 
bureaus with small budgets have to 
struggle to exist and are less likely to 
be in a position to concentrate upon basic 
research. Due to these differences in 
objectives and programs, it was not pos- 
sible to develop criteria that could be 
tied directly to the wide divergence of 
research performed in our bureaus. 


APPROPRIATE RESEARCH 
PROGRAMS 


In another aspect of the survey, we 
inquired as to the types of research pro- 
grams the bureaus’. should conduct. 
Fortunately for the Committee, there 
was some consistency among the re- 
sponses of the membership in this area. 
It was frequently stated that we should 
engage in basic research, but basic re- 
search was never defined. For example, 
is the preparation of county incomes 
and monthly business trends basic re- 
search? There were strong and diver- 
gent opinions on tthis point. It was fre- 
quently stated that we should work on 
challenging problems that might aid 
and promote our states, our localities, 
and our nation. In one instance it was 
added, “and produce sizeable overhead.” 
Estimates of county population and in- 
comes and a monthly publication on 
business trends ‘were listed as illustra- 
tions of what we should be doing in this 
connection. 


It was also stated that research under- 
taken should be of interest to the staff 
and to the community the bureau serves. 
Many believed that, when possible, 
academic research should be assisted, 
but it was also emphasized that we 
should be engaged in more than academic 
research alone. There was evidence of 
agreement that service-type research 
should be undertaken, but only under 
contract and for business or govern- 
mental organizations. Some also said 
that we should not be reluctant to en- 
gage in “nuts and bolts” types of re- 
search if they help the development of 
our states. In this connection it became 
clear that there are differences of opin- 
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ion as to what should be classified as 
“nuts and bolts” and that we should not 
be too ready to criticize the research of 
others and/or to relegate all of their 
efforts to that category simply because 
it is difficult to evaluate their research 
efforts in the frameworks in which they 
are conducted. 


INAPPROPRIATE RESEARCH 
PROGRAMS 


There was even less controversy 
among the membership with respect to 
the types of research which should be 
avoided. It was generally agreed that 
bureaus should concentrate on research 
in which they have the freedom to do an 
honest and high quality job. Some felt 
that only research which could be pub- 
lished should be undertaken; some felt 
that nothing should be done for private 
firms unless the results were likely to 
be of general interest. It was empha- 
sized that research for organizations 
which seek to use bureau names to 
justify work of doubtful validity should 
never by undertaken. The avoidance of 
research for special interest groups, in- 
cluding chambers of commerce, and any 
research where outside financing of pro- 
jects was involved, also were suggested 
by some. Some also noted that research 
in controversial areas, research for gov- 
ernment and on private contracts and 
the periodic gathering and publication 
of statistical data should be avoided. 

In order to maintain a high quality 
of output it was suggested by some that 
there should be advisory committees 
with which to discuss proposed projects 
and from which to obtain technical re- 
view prior to publication. However, it 
was also suggested that advisory com- 
mittees should be avoided since they may 
become pressure and censorship groups. 
It was also recommended that deadlines 
be avoided in order to assure the quality 
of the product. It was agreed that while 
bureau directors are responsible for a 
satisfactory volume of research, quality 
is more important than quantity. 


SERVICE AND 
PRACTICAL RESEARCH 


Many were critical of service-type 
research and yet there was little agree- 
ment as to its nature. It was pointed 
out that entirely too often one was 
prone to catalogue the output of a re- 
search project as routine or clerical 
research without taking the trouble to 
ascertain the magnitude of the research 
effort which went into producing the 
final results. Estimating county popu- 
lation and incomes seems to have been 
a favorite target in this area. It is true 
that some county population and income 
estimates are prepared, but not by mem- 
bers of the Association, which could be 
classified in this manner. However due 
to the varying degrees of available data 
in the different states, such work fre- 
quently requires a high degree of re- 
search skill and ingenuity, and it appears 
that bureaus which tackle this problem 
should be looked upon with approbation 
rather than criticized as service-type 
organizations. 

We engage in other types of research 
which may not be strictly ivory-tower 
in nature but which aid in the economic 
development of our areas. If no one 
else is capable of performing the func- 
tions, even though they may be service 
oriented, one may ask why should we 
not do so? Our universities exist to 
provide the intellectual leadership in 
our states; why should one avoid deal- 
ing with practical problems when their 
nature offers a real challenge? 

By the nature of our responsibilities, 
in many instances we must engage in 
research which may appear to be routine. 
We are working with budgets which 
represent various degrees of strain on 
the operational funds of our colleges and 
universities. Therefore, many are obliged 
to develop products which are of use to 
the people of their areas and which may 
bring favorable comments to the uni- 
versity power structures. This require- 
ment may not always result in some- 
thing comparable to the Wealth of 
Nations but it may produce information 
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which has great utility to the area 
served. 

We are interested in the economic de- 
velopment of our areas and the improve- 
ment of the posture of business. We 
are prepared to meet the challenge of 
reality and engage in research which 
will strain our capabilities to the maxi- 
mum. The final product may not appear 
earth-shaking but the complexities of 
the problem which have been treated 
are normally both intensive and exten- 
sive, since they relate to the modern 
business world. Those who are willing 
to face the challenge of this type of re- 
rearch naturally run the risk of criticism 
by an ivory-tower colleague, a criticism 
which sometimes comes from ignorance 
of what is being done, and at other times 
from envy. However, this so called 
service-type research can be as difficult 
as the ivory-tower type, and it usually 
is more so, and it can meet any evalua- 
ting criteria on an equal basis. 


BACKGROUNDS OF DIRECTORS 

The varying backgrounds of bureau 
directors also creates a problem in 
establishing criteria. Some are econ- 
omists; other are statisticians; some 
are combinations. Also there are spe- 
cialists in marketing, accounting, finance, 
ete. It is difficult, if not impossible, to 
be expert in all of these areas; yet, as 
a group, the directors work intensively 
in each of them. Consequently, criteria 
which are designed to establish high 
standards in all functional areas might 
be too stringent and prove impossible 
to achieve on the part of some directors. 
Over a period of time, any director 
could find himself occasionally in situa- 
tions in which lack of acquaintance with 
the knowledge required for a project 
might make him unable to meet a par- 
ticular set of criteria against which out- 
put might be evaluated. Heterogeneity 
in this respect has only served to com- 
pound what was said earlier about the 
difficulty in establishing criteria that 
would be specific enough to be mean- 
ingful, yet general enough to have wide 
applicability. 


RESEARCH CRITERIA 


Despite the heterogeneity in bureau 
objectives, operations, backgrounds and 
the differences of opinion as to the pos- 
sibility of developing a common set of 
criteria, the Committee wishes to pro- 
pose some general criteria which may 
be applied to any product and which, 
if met, indicate the core of a good re- 
search effort. 


The first and most important factor 
to which one might give consideration 
as a criterion for evaluating research 
products relates to the problem being 
studied. Do we consistently define and 
delineate each problem carefully? Are 
the problems such that they offer a 
challenge to solve rather than call for a 
clerical operation? Do they require 
hypotheses and the use of quantitive 
and qualitative analyses of a profes- 
sional nature? Are conclusions required 
which either add to existing knowledge, 
or become the basis for action, or both? 

The answers to these and other ques- 
tions of a similar nature will enable us 
to determine whether the research we 
undertake is of a professional type, re- 
gardless of subject matter. A piece of 
clerical research would not meet these 
criteria, but some research which has 
been classified as of a service-type would. 
Not all research requires an hypothesis 
and a course of action, it is true. But 
in our production of basic research and 
basic information we can set up well- 
defined problems which will establish the 
level of the challenge, the nature of the 
methodology employed, and the utility 
of the information that is finally de- 
rived and published. 


A second criterion relates to the 
evaluation of the information-collecting 
processes. How careful were we to 
locate the original source? How did we 
assure ourselves of the authenticity of 
the original source? Where secondary 
information sources were employed, how 
did we establish the degree of reliance 
which could be placed in the secondary 
source? If the information was ob- 
tained by means of a sampling survey, 
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how was the sample designed; how was 
the effectiveness of the questions estab- 
lished in relation to their purposes; was 
the reliability of the sample tested be- 
fore it was used for analytical purposes? 

These are standards which any piece 
of professional research must meet, and 
they can serve as criteria to evaluate 
our research in whatever area we are 
performing. 

A third criterion refers to the analyti- 
cal methods employed in evaluating re- 
search. In developing our hypotheses 
have we conformed with acceptable 
theory? Where new theory has been 
developed, have we been in agreement 
with observed facts and what we know 
to be reasonable? In our analysis, have 
we used the most efficient method in each 
instance or have percentage computa- 
tions been our only analytical tool? 
When sample data were employed, did we 
test the significance of differences before 
deriving conclusions about characteristics 
of the population; and did we present 
all population estimates in terms of 
their sampling errors rather than as 
firm population parameters? Along 
the same lines, have we taken advan- 
tage of newly developed analytical 
techniques such as mathematical pro- 
gramming, queuing theory, probability 
analysis, decision theory, etc., where 
they are appropriate in our analysis? 

By setting as a criterion for accept- 
able bureau research, the use of proper 
theory and methodology, the majority 
of the criticisms directed toward us can 
be disposed of. Other practitioners 
will recognize the level of our work, and 
the quality of our results will make 
most of the users appreciative of the 
type of activities for which we are 
responsible. 

The quality of reports is a fourth 
criterion for establishing the quality of 
research. Are they economical presen- 
tations, containing all the needed infor- 
mation but with all unnecessary discus- 
sions eliminated? Do they explain the 
theory and methodology employed so 
that their validity can be checked? 


Are all sources of information carefully 
indicated and any weaknesses in the 
basic data indicated? Are the conclu- 
sions presented clearly with any limita- 
tions noted? In connection with recom- 
mended courses of action, are estimates 
of their probability of sources presented, 
or is this responsibility passed along to 
the user of the report? 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUDING 
OBSERVATIONS 


This Committee has surveyed the 
membership of AUBBER with a view 
to determining whether there were 
common practices and criteria applied 
to research. It has found a wide variety 
of opinions upon and greatly divergent 
practices among the bureau members 
relating to: 


1. The nature of bureau activities; 


2. Appropriate bureau research pro- 
grams; 


38. The types of research to be avoided; 


4. The place of service and practical 
research projects in bureau pro- 
grams. 


Confronted with these diversities, it 
became apparent that there were no 
specific common practices or procedures 
around which evaluative criteria could be 
built except in the area of research pro- 
cedures. Therefore, this committee 
recommends adoption and use of the 
following research criteria, which may 
serve both to guide the selection of 
activities in research and provide a basis 
for evaluating professionally the diverse 
programs now in being. They are: 

1. Is the problem one which chal- 

lenges professional skill? 

2. Is the problem carefully deline- 
ated? 

8. Does the design include the newest 
and most appropriate scholarly 
methods for obtaining data? 

4. Does the report reflect care in re- 
search and writing? 

5. Does the report make a contribu- 
tion to knowledge? 


PANEL Ill . . . 


Some Problems of Redevelopment in a Major City— 
Obstacles and Problems? ? 


by WILLIAM L. RAFSKY* 


| was pleased to be invited to share with 
this group some of the problems and 
developments in our program of Urban 
Renewal in Philadelphia. To the best 
of our knowledge, there is no other city 
in the country which has thought out as 
carefully and as thoroughly the organized 
application of its resources to renew the 
total problem area. It is this approach 
which gives Philadelphia the compre- 
hensive, balanced program which we be- 
lieve is essential if the city is to survive 
and to grow. 


I have been asked to talk about the 
obstacles and problems of our program. 
Others are presenting the principal 
facets of the program, including, as I 
understand it, a tour of some of the 
areas being developed. Thus, although 
this presentation may appear almost 
negative at times, the burden of these 
remarks is to point up problems which 
we have met and to some extent solved 
successfully. 


MIDDLE-INCOME HOUSING 


There is a danger in describing a 
program such as urban renewal to gloss 
over difficulties which, in fact, have 
greatly slowed the tempo of the program 
and which, in a number of instances, 
appear to have no ready solutions. 
Perhaps the most limiting influence, be- 
cause it cuts across every residential 
aspect of urban renewal, is the difficulty 


*William L. Rafsky is the Development Co- 
ordinator for the City of Philadelphia. 

1Portions of this paper were based on a 
presentation by Mr. Rafsky at the Community 
Leadership Seminar held at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, February 23, 
1960. This speech was published as ‘Metro- 
politan Area Problems with Particular 
Reference to Philadelphia,” in Community 
Leadership Seminar Papers sponsored by the 
Fels Institute of Local and State Government, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

2Professor William L. C. Wheaton, Direc- 
tor, Institute for Urban Studies, University of 
Pennsylvania and Dr. Paul Ylvisaker, Chief, 
Public Affairs Division, The Ford Founda- 
tion, both addressed this session. Their 
papers were not available for publication. 


which families of middle income have in 
obtaining decent shelter. Households 
which are in the middle third of the in- 
come distribution range are not in a 
ready position, given an average size 
family, to purchase new houses being 
built at today’s prices in the Philadel- 
phia market area, even with the liberal 
FHA mortgage payment terms. Any 
displacement of such families, therefore, 
creates a serious problem whether the 
dislocation is brought about by the need 
to obtain land for industry or for public 
improvements such as highways. More 
significant, however, is the fact that new 
households being formed and families 
which need larger accomodations find it 
difficult to obtain decent shelter at prices 
they can afford. In their cases, even ex- 
isting accomodations may not prove 
feasible because of the heavy down-pay- 
ment required for purchasing a house 
or the high-rental level in leasing. 
Frequently this situation tends to create 
over-crowding in existing buildings and 
in some cases doubling up in the same 
house or apartment. Unless this prob- 
lem is faced squarely, we will not be able 
to really meet the housing needs of the 
cross section of our population. 


LACK OF INDUSTRIAL ACREAGE 


A similar supply shortage handicaps 
the city in the industrial field. At the 
present time, there are only available 
2,000 of the 4,000 acres needed. By 1975, 
a high level of redevelopment activity 
could significantly cut into this defici- 
ency, but this is dependent upon the 
availability of federal funds. More 
critical now than the overall quantity 
shortage is the availability of special 
types of industrial land. 

A balanced industrial community, to- 
ward which Philadelphia is striving, 
should have industrial land zoned “least 
restricted” to house those industries 
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whose processes tend to be nuisances 
when located too closely to residential 
and populous areas. Included in this 
category are oil refining rendering and 
certain types of metal treatments. At 
the present time, this zoned land is be- 
ing reduced because the urban renewal 
process tends to eliminate such uses 
from already built-up areas. Frequently 
highway routes will cut through this 
type of factory operation. 

Also a major concern is the almost 
complete absence of remaining available 
waterfront land for industry. In order 
to fully capitalize on our strategic loca- 
tion as a major seaport, waterfront 
based industries are essential. The re- 
development process offers some hope 
but may be time consuming. Until we 
can get on our inventory shelf a wide 
variety of industrial land types, our pro- 
gram will be somewhat handicapped. 


DISCRIMINATION IN HOUSING 

A serious and irritating impediment 
to the success of the urban renewal pro- 
gram is discrimination against non-white 
minorities in the housing market. The 
City’s program will bog down unless we 
can open up more areas both inside and 
outside the city to these groups so that 
they can obtain decent shelter at prices 
which they can afford. Since at the 
present time, the minority non-white 
groups live in the most severe slum 
areas, they make up the overwhelming 
bulk of families and households which 
are dislocated. If the slum clearance 
and code enforcement are to succeed, we 
must find adequate decent shelter for 
these relocated households. Housing 
discrimination restricts the areas in 
which Negroes and Puerto Ricans can 
live. There is created, therefore, a 
pressure which produces overcrowding 
and which in turn can produce blight 
even in presently sound neighborhoods. 

The solution to this problem certainly 
involves education of our citizenry, both 
white and non-white. The City’s Com- 
mission on Human Relations is carrying 
on this type of program and has had 


some signal accomplishments, particu- 


larly in stablizing blocks and neighbor- 
hoods into which Negroes move for the 
first time. Education and exhortation, 
however, are not enough. The popula- 
tion movement and growth within the 
city are such that time will run out be- 
fore educational forces can produce sig- 
nificant results. It is mandatory, there- 
fore, if we are to resolve this difficulty, 
to supplement education with legislation. 
Such legislation can only succeed if it 
is on a state-wide level, preventing dis- 
crimination in housing in both the city 
and surrounding suburbs. Otherwise, 
there is danger of what Mayor Richard- 
son Dilworth has referred to as “the 
white noose of the suburbs” becoming 
solidified. 


THE “GRAY AREAS” 

The concept of an organized attack 
on urban diseases with government play- 
ing the leading role has involved many 
pioneering techniques. There has not 
been enough experience to evaluate 
whether the approach and the tech- 
niques used are producing significant 
results in all aspects of the program. 
Recently there has developed among 
students of the urban problem an hypo- 
thesis of gloom about those areas and 
neighborhoods within the city proper 
located between downtown and the more 
outlying regions. These “gray areas”, 
as they are called, correspond in great 
part to the central urban renewal area of 
Philadelphia to which we have referred 
and particularly to those portions which 
the city has marked for rehabilitation 
and conservation treatment. The premise 
of these pessimists is that the exodus 
from the city is based on the attractive- 
ness of the suburbs, that there is noth- 
ing within the older portion of the city’s 
residential areas which can effectively 
compete with the open land, fresh air, 
and newness of residential subdivisions 
in our communities. Rehabilitation of 
our older neighborhoods, they claim, 
cannot compare with the grass lawn, 
the outdoor barbecue, and the second 
bathroom. 

Some of the extremists in this school 
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take the next step and say that the only 
treatment for the “gray areas” is to 
let them deteriorate until clearance is 
necessary and then start from scratch 
on vacant land. To support their argu- 
ments they point to the difficulty thus 
far in producing successful rehabilitation 
economically on a large scale and to the 
alleged trend that jobs are also moving 
away from the city with many new in- 
dustries locating in industrial parks ad- 
jacent to suburban developments. 

City policy makers have rejected this 
thesis. Although there is no significant 
experience to rely upon, the City ad- 
ministration is dedicated to maintaining 
older areas by rehabilitation, the re- 
moval of nuisances, and the provision 
of community amenities. We know that 
families now located in these neighbor- 
hoods are desirous of remaining. Neigh- 
borhood pride, familiarity with institu- 
tions, nearness to friends, relatives and 
availability of mass transportation, and 
nearness to the center city are factors 
which can outweigh the few admitted 
advantages of the suburbs. Yet we have 
no guarantee that this position is 
correct. 

The alternative, however, is frighten- 
ing in terms of displaced population, 
elimination of many sources of strength 
for the city, and the tremendous cost in 
clearing and rebuilding as contrasted to 
saving what is still sound. Only time 
will tell which point of view has greater 
validity. 


LACK OF REHABILITATION 
FINANCING 


One of the handicaps the city faces 
in protecting values in these older 
neighborhoods is the lack of a well de- 
veloped rehabilitation finance system, 
together with insufficient federal sup- 
port. Although present legislation has 
gone quite far in making liberal terms 
available for financing the repair of ex- 
isting structures, they have not as yet 
proven sufficient to help restore values 
that we believe are necessary if the 
neighborhoods are to significantly im- 
prove. Part of this problem is the in- 


ability or unwillingness of both govern- 
ment and private officials connected with 
the financing aspects of rehabilitation to 
accept that values in improved neigh- 
borhoods will greatly increase. What is 
needed is both legislation, which liber- 
alizes the terms for rehabilitation fin- 
ancing, and a change in attitude on the 
part of those responsible for administer- 
ing the program. Unless government 
and business leaders are prepared to 
take what, in their opinion are, greater 
risks, we will never find out whether 
our prevention and conservation ap- 
proach can produce results. 


THE NEED FOR TOTAL 
NEIGHBORHOOD COOPERATION 


Another limitation is that the pro- 
gram depends not only on the voluntary 
cooperation of property owners and 
residents who believe in the approach, 
but on having everyone who is involved 
in the neighborhood to participate. As 
long as there remain even a few proper- 
ties which are substandard or which 
have been neglected, the activities of 
all the other neighbors can be wasted 
in great part because values depend on 
overall neighborhood conditions. What 
is necessary is effective citizen organi- 
zation at the grass roots level. In some 
communities such organization starts 
and flourishes without any outside help. 
In others, city-wide citizen organizations 
set up to work with community groups 
have made valuable contributions. In 
still others, however, where more time 
is needed, it is almost essential that 
government help in getting such neigh- 
borhood organizations started and in 
working closely with them. This is a 
government function, however, which 
has received the most limited recogni- 
tion. There is danger, of course, that 
it can be abused, but more of the budget 
and resources of government agencies 
in the urban renewal field must be put 
to community organization. 


THE LACK OF MONEY 


Running through many of our prob- 
lems is the limited amount of funds for 
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urban renewal. The City maintains 
that as long as the Federal Government 
collects 75% of the tax proceeds in the 
country, the bulk of the funds must 
come from Washington. Under the 
present procedure, the Federal Govern- 
ment provides two-thirds of the net cost 
of each redevelopment project. This 
compares unfavorably with the 90% in 
the new federal highway program. 
Furthermore, in the ten years of the 
urban renewal program, a total of $2 
billion has been authorized by the Fed- 
eral Government as compared with the 
$14 billion of federal highway funds in 
about half that period. Without trying 
to sound demagogic, it appears that 
human needs are being placed behind 
those of automobiles. The comparison 
is even more unfavorable with the farm 
program. With 21 million farmers, 
farm assistance totals $5 billion a year 
in federal aid. Twenty-two million slum 
dwellers have to be satisfied with an 
average of $200 million a year. 

Any government financed program 
runs up against the argument of infla- 
tion. Yet urban renewal, unlike every 
other government backed program, has 
the least impact on inflationary forces. 
A study for the Urban Land Institute 
of the University of Pennsylvania re- 
vealed that for every government dollar 
spent in urban renewal, there is an 
average of five dollars of private invest- 
ment. Redevelopment projects in nearly 
every case increase the tax return to 
government far beyond that which ex- 
isted prior to the project. At the same 
time, it usually reduces the need for gov- 
ernment services in the fields of health, 
welfare and safety. We are dependent 
upon Congress and the Administration 
in Washington for the future of the 
program. 


RELOCATION OF 
DISPLACED PERSONS 

Because urban renewal involves the 
taking of property from private owners, 
hardship, as in any condemnation activ- 
ity, is unavoidable. Although there are 
legal provisions aimed at minimizing 


such hardship as guarantee of market 
value payments for property, relocation 
aid, moving costs, and priority for rede- 
velopment, they do not in themselves 
make many people or businesses whole 
again. There is no way to compensate 
adequately the home owner who leaves 
a community which he regards as friend- 
ly and desirable no matter how physically 
rundown it may be. Perhaps even 
more serious is the small businessman 
whose livelihood depends on his location. 
Relocation may only mean that he has 
to start from scratch against well estab- 
lished competitors. Since the business- 
man is not compensated for loss of good- 
will or customers, he often finds extreme 
difficulty in remaining in his present 
field. Relocation of families and house- 
holds inevitably involves many other 
human problems. The impact on the 
well-being of the individual and his 
family having to leave their home 
and neighborhood against their own 
will are considerable in social and even 
mental terms. The city’s Rehousing 
Bureau does provide some social work 
service and attempts to tie in with the 
private health and welfare agencies. 
Since a community is more than a series 
of buildings and streets, clearance means 
that many of the institutional and hu- 
man ties are severed. 

To meet this problem, both private 
and government resources have to be 
increased. Studies are now being made 
of the eminent domain proceedings with 
the intent of bringing them up to date, 
since the present laws are based on con- 
cepts when government condemnation 
was small in quantity and when there 
were large undeveloped land areas for 
relocation. No program can _ succeed 
without general public support. It is 
essential, therefore, to provide for the 
most careful and considerate relocation 
if urban renewal is to maintain the back- 
ing of the electorate. 


THE NEED FOR 
REORGANIZATION 

The newness of the program previous- 
ly referred to meant that existing ad- 
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ministrative organization within local 
government was not well equipped to 
deal with the problems. Philadelphia 
met this situation by creating in 1954 
the Coordinator’s Office under the Mayor. 
The Coordinator is a _ policy-making 
official whose job it is to weld together 
the various agencies working together 
in the urban renewal field. Philadelphia 
was the second city to establish such a 
position. There are more than 20 such 
offices in cities throughout the country 
today. Six years of experience with co- 
ordination has led to the conclusion that 
the structure can be significantly im- 
proved. Other cities such as Baltimore 
and New Haven have more fully in- 
tegrated the operations by setting up a 
unified department encompassing all of 
the functions under the heading of 
urban renewal. There is reason to be- 
lieve, therefore, that Philadelphia could 
benefit from the creation of a depart- 
ment of housing under the Managing 
Director, which would include not only 
the present Department of Licenses and 
Inspections but also the semi-inde- 
pendent agencies, the Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Authority, and the Philadelphia 
Redevelopment Authority. This arrange- 
ment should be supplemented, however, 
by someone in the Mayor’s office who 
would have responsibility for relating 
the program to the metropolitan ap- 
proach and the various citizen non- 
profit groups, while at the same time 
giving it the top priority that such a 
position would entail. 
CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

In evaluating the urban renewal pro- 
gram, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that it is a relatively new one. Even 
its oldest ancestor dates only from 1933 
when New Deal Legislation under the 
Public Works Administration set up a 
housing program primarily to create 
employment. The 1937 Public Housing 
Act brought into being an important 
but nevertheless limited program which 
only had an indirect approach to renew- 
ing the city. The urban renewal idea 
came into being shortly after World 
War II when states like Pennsylvania 


adopted legislation permitting the set- 
ting up of redevelopment agencies by 
the various counties and giving them 
the power of eminent domain. Although 
some funds were made available for 
limited housing purposes, no activity got 
under way until the 1949 Federal act 
which recognized the redevelopment con- 
cept and provided matching monies to 
carry out specific programs. In 1954 
Congress adopted a housing act which 
stated more clearly the objectives of 
urban renewal and fortified the use of 
renewal tools for rehabilitation and con- 
servation as well as clearance. For all 
intents and purposes, therefore, the pro- 
gram is hardly ten years old. Measured 
in that light, its accomplishments are sig- 
nificant. At the same time, enough of the 
program has been tested to find that 
not only is there room for improvement 
but even more important, need for new 
ideas. 

The task of rebuilding our cities poses 
a tremendous task. It is a field where 
fresh thinking and creative concepts 
can make real contributions. It pro- 
vides real challenge for groups like 
yours and all thinking citizens. One 
recognizes, of course, that there are 
many other issues in our dynamic so0- 
ciety which cry out for solution. Yet, 
the need to maintain our cities in a 
strong and prosperous condition merits 
a good deal of attention. Almost two- 
thirds of our population now lives in 
metropolitan areas, and it is expected 
that this will increase. Within these me- 
tropolitan areas, about 80% of the na- 
tional wealth is created. Immediate bene- 
fits such as tax revenue increases and re- 
duction of human deprivation are also 
signficant. The preservation of our 
urban culture is essential to the main- 
tenance of our veteran civilization with 
its dependence on freedom and democ- 
racy. By giving the urban renewal pro- 
gram one of the top priorities, the City 
administration is attempting to make 
Philadelphia a place in which all of the 
citizens can live decently and have a 
reasonable opportunity for earning a 
living. 








GENERAL SESSION .. . 


Penjerdel— An Experiment In Community Development! 


by JOHN W. BODINE* 


| appreciate very much this opportunity 
to discuss with you the origins and pur- 
poses of Penjerdel. This non-profit, 
non-governmental organization had its 
origin in the concern felt by leaders of 
civic, governmental and academic groups 
for the increasingly complex problems 
of the metropolitan region which stretch- 
es from Trenton to Wilmington. 


A number of the principal civic or- 
ganizations in the various communities 
in the region turned, after World War 
II, to consider whether the techniques 
they had used locally could be applied 
with comparable effect to the problems 
of the metropolitan area surrounding 
them. 


Then there was the concern of a 
substantial number of governmental 
officials, who were increasingly frus- 
trated by the tendency of regional prob- 
lems to cross governmental boundaries 
and thereby to get beyond the range of 
any one government for solution. 


Finally there was deep interest felt 
by the many faculty members of the 
colleges and universities of the region 
for studying these problems and deriv- 
ing a better understanding of them, 
and passing on the information gained 
to their students. 


THE PENJERDEL AREA 


Before describing the form of the or- 
ganization which brought all these in- 
terests together let us take a look at 
the region with which they are con- 
cerned. This is the region consisting 
of the five counties along the New Jer- 


*John W. Bodine is the President of the 
Pennsylvania/New Jersey/Delaware Metro- 
politan Project, Inc. (PENJERDEL). 
1Edmond N. Bacon, Executive Director of 

The Philadelphia City Planning Commission 
addressed the preceeding Luncheon Session 

of the Conference, presenting slides and 

other illustrative material on The Philadel- 
phia Comprehensive Plan for Redevelopment, 
and examples of work already completed. 

Unfortunately, this presentation did not lend 

itself to publication because of the large 

= of graphic material presented there- 
with. 


sey side of the Delaware River, Mercer, 
Burlington, Camden, Gloucester and 
Salem; Philadelphia and its four subur- 
ban counties, Bucks, Chester, Mont- 
gomery and Delaware, in Pennsylvania; 
and New Castle County in Delaware, 
in which Wilmington is situated. In 
this group of counties there is a con- 
tinuous band of urbanized area which 
extends from above Trenton to below 
Wilmington and stretches laterally in 
an irregular pattern east and west of 
the river. North of Trenton and south 
of Wilmington and at the eastern and 
western fringes of the eleven counties, 
the density of urbanization falls off 
noticeably. This region can therefore 
be considered separately from the gen- 
eral megalopolis extending from Boston 
to Washington, D. C. 


POPULATION GROWTH 


The most striking characteristic of 
the region has been its amazing growth 
in population. This is part of the gen- 
eral trend of the population of our coun- 
try towards urban areas. (Every federal 
census since 1790 has shown a higher 
percentage of our people living in metro- 
politan areas, and the population of 
more than half of the counties in the 
United States actually declined from 
1950 to 1960 as the trend from rural to 
urban areas was accelerated). It is 
partly due to the improvement in farm 
technology which has made it possible 
for people to leave the farm to live in 
city areas. Another factor is the in- 
creasing concentration of economic ac- 
tivity in metropolitan areas as tremen- 
dous strides in communications have 
made it possible for more of the final 
production, as well as the distribution 
and management functions of our indus- 
trial system to be concentrated in metro- 
politan areas. 

While some metropolitan areas, par- 
ticularly in the southern and western 
parts of the country, may have expanded 
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at a greater rate than ours, the increase 
in population in the Penjerdel region 
has been sufficiently startling to pro- 
duce and intensify numerous problems. 
In the 250 years from William Penn’s 
time to 1940, the eleven counties grew 
to a population of 3% million. In the 
twenty years from 1940 to 1960 this 
population rose to 5 million, an increase 
of approximately half again as much 
as in the previous 250 years. Persons 
who are experienced in this field predict 
that in the twenty years from 1960 to 
1980 the population of the eleven coun- 
ties will grow by another 3 million, to a 
total of 8 million persons, or a growth 
in the next twenty years almost as large 
as the growth in the first 250 years. 

A significant aspect of this population 
growth is that it is not distributed 
throughout the region on the same basis 
as formerly. Whereas in prior years 
our population growth was customarily 
along the lines of public transportation, 
in more recent years, with the introduc- 
tion and widely increasing use of the 
automobile, it has become much more 
dispersed. The result is that in the de- 
cade from 1950 to 1960 the population 
of the five principal cities of our metro- 
politan region actually declined, whereas 
the population of many of the suburban 
areas increased at a very rapid rate. 


Regional Problems of Growth 


The result of this rapid increase and 
dispersal of population has been an in- 
tensification of problems beyond the 
power of any one governmental juris- 
diction to solve. For example, the sys- 
tems available for the moving of people 
and goods throughout the region have 
shown many inadequacies to meet the 
needs of the present, let alone the prob- 
lems that will confront us when an ex- 
pected 3 million additional people own 
on the order of 750,000 more automo- 
biles for use on our already over- 
crowded highways. The city of Phila- 
delphia and the suburban areas, from 
which many of those working in the 
cities come, is well served by a network 
of commuting railroads, but they are all 


losing money heavily and are in danger 
of having to suspend their services. 
Intelligent development of an improved 
highway system and solution of the 
difficult problems associated with keep- 
ing the commuting railroads running, 
ing the commuting railroads running 
effort which is beyond the capacity of 
any one or even any local group of gov- 
ernments in the area. It is a problem 
that can be solved only on an interstate 
basis and with the cooperation of all 
the governments at all levels in the 
region. 

Similarly the provision of an adequate 
supply of water for our expanding popu- 
lation and industrial needs, and arrang- 
ing for the efficient distribution of this 
supply to places where it will be most 
needed in the region, will require close 
teamwork among governments. 

Other interjurisdictional questions in- 
clude the reservation of open land for 
recreation facilities or to save sites that 
will be needed in the future for such im- 
portant special uses as reservoirs or 
locations for new industries. Air pollu- 
tion is a serious problem in some parts 
of our region. Smoke and odors from 
establishments in one jurisdiction often 
blow onto people in another jurisdiction, 
sometimes even into another state. 


As the density of our residential popu- 
lation increases, provision of sewers be- 
comes more pressing, and yet it is often 
beyond the capacity of any one govern- 
mental jurisdiction to provide an eco- 
nomic and efficient system. In many 
cases, the local topography and other 
engineering considerations make it im- 
practical for a small municipality by 
itself to build an efficient sewerage 
system. 

These and many similar problems that 
cross governmental boundaries in the 
immediate future will require the ex- 
penditure of substantial amounts of pub- 
lic funds, and yet there is at present no 
machinery for considering just what 
public improvements are needed most, in 
what priority they should be built, which 
governments should pay for them, 
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which governments should administer 
them, nor how the disagreements that 
are likely to arise between governments 
with respect to these improvements are 
to be discussed, negotiated, and settled. 


Structure of Government 


As part of this review of the back- 
ground of this region it is important 
to consider the structure of local govern- 
ment. The region consists of parts of 
three states, yet two of the state capitals 
involved are outside of the region, and 
all three of the state legislatures have 
substantial responsibilities for parts of 
the three states which are remote from 
this region. Most of the eleven coun- 
ties involved have limited powers of gov- 
ernment and are not accustomed to rais- 
ing large sums for extensive or varied 
staffs to deal with the novel problems 
arising from increasing density in ur- 
banization. It is true that a number of 
the counties have efficient and well staffed 
planning commissions, but in general the 
functions of government on which the 
new problems of urbanization press most 
urgently are not the responsibility of 
the counties. 

New Castle County in Delaware is an 
exception because of its general govern- 
mental responsibility for the large per- 
centage of its area which is not covered 
by local jurisdictions having general gov- 
ernmental powers. Philadelphia County, 
being coterminous with the City of 
Philadelphia, is also an exception. 

At the local level there are approxi- 
mately 375 general-purpose govern- 
ments in the eleven counties, ranging in 
size from eleven cities and townships, 
each having over 50,000 people, to more 
than 100 each of which has less than 
2,500 people. There are also several 
hundred school districts and a number 
of special purpose authorities. The 
multiplicity of governmental units alone 
would not be so important if it were 
not for the great differences between 
the various jurisdictions. Some jurisdic- 
tions have factories that pay big taxes; 
others have homes and need tax money 
to pay for schools. Some jurisdictions 


have thousands of people and can afford 
highly specialized personnel to study 
their problems, others are small with 
much more limited resources. The result 
is that the jurisdictions differ substan- 
tially in bargaining power. 


Local Differences 


Other psychological differences arise 
from selective migration. Increasingly 
during recent years, the younger, better 
educated, more privileged families have 
tended to migrate out of our cities, leav- 
ing behind a greater concentration of 
the older, less privileged members of 
our population. Suburban areas tend to 
be made up of one kind of people, all 
the same age, all with the same outlook. 
The resulting differences in the popula- 
tion in the various jurisdictions tend to 
arouse distrust and suspicion. 

Another important divisive factor is 
the fact that the big cities are in gen- 
eral run by Democratic administrations, 
while much of the suburban area is 
Republican. 

There is also keen competition be- 
tween different parts of the region in 
attracting industry, although this func- 
tion has increasingly moved to the 
county level. While some competition 
between counties is no doubt healthy, 
one by-product is to increase bad feel- 
ing between jurisdictions. 


REGIONAL PULLS 


There are, of course, some factors 
tending to pull the region together. We 
share a common dependence on impor- 
tant economic facilities, such as the 
ports of the Delaware River and our 
position at the center of the great rail 
and highway network of the Eastern sea- 
board. The large-scale services availa- 
ble in the major cities, such as those 
provided by the banks, the big daily 
newspapers and television stations, our 
hospitals and professional services, tend 
to draw the region together. 

The region also possesses centralized 
cultural facilities, such as its great mu- 
seums and the Philadelphia orchestra, 
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as well as centers of athletic interest, 
such as the Eagles, the Phillies, and the 
Warriors, which are a focus of regional 
interest. 


With the increasing use of the auto- 
mobile there is a growing mobility with- 
in the region, so that persons living in 
any one part of it can work, shop, go 
to school, use recreational facilities, 
seek medical services, and so on, in any 
other part of the region. As this mo- 
bility increases, it will tend to intensify 
the feeling that the region is one com- 
munity. 

There are already a number of govern- 
mental agencies which work on regional 
problems. For example, the Delaware 
River Port Authority built and main- 
tains the two great bridges across the 
Delaware between Philadelphia and Cam- 
den and is now considering the construc- 
tion of a high speed, mass transit line 
into southern New Jersey. The Dela- 
ware River Basin Commission, recently 
created through the joint action of the 
U. S. Congress and the legislatures of 
the four states through which the Dela- 
ware runs, has powers to deal with 
problems of the Delaware River, such as 
regulating the flow of water, servicing 
recreational areas in the vicinity of up- 
stream reservoirs, preserving the river 
against pollution, and other functions of 
great importance to the region. 

The Penn-Jersey Transportation Study 
is a cooperative effort of nine of our 
eleven counties and the highway depart- 
ments of the two states — Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey — with cooperation 
from the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads and Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. This agency is spending sub- 
stantial sums in a comprehensive study 
of the rail and highway transportation 
problems of the region. It is to be noted 
that these governmental activities, al- 
though they extend over many jurisdic- 
tions, are special-purpose, that is, each 
is dealing only with a limited function 
of government. 


So far as private agencies are con- 


cerned, mention should be made of the 
Delaware Valley Council, composed of 
business leaders in various parts of the 
area. It seeks, in cooperation with the 
appropriate governmental officials, to 
promote regional facilities, such as the 
ports, and to arouse interest in regional 
problems. 


THE ROLE OF PENJERDEL 


This brings us back to the agency 
known as Penjerdel with which I am 
connected. As indicated earlier, Pen- 
jerdel arose in part from a conviction 
that many of our regional problems are 
not sufficiently understood, and that re- 
search, particularly if conducted by the 
academic institutions in the region, could 
shed light on these problems and greatly 
increase our capacity for solving them. 
Experience also had indicated that aca- 
demic research is not enough. Also 
essential is a program of information — 
of reporting to the public on regional 
questions, of arousing public interest 
and making certain that the results of 
research are adequately publicized 
among those who are in a position to 
discuss the problems and arrive at solu- 
tions which can be carried into effect. 
For these reasons, Penjerdel has been 
conceived as a partnership between aca- 
demic institutions and citizen organiza- 
tions. We had sufficient experience with 
the effectiveness of citizen organizations 
in dealing with the problems of the par- 
ticular jurisdictions in which they oper- 
ated to believe that by joining hands in 
a united effort it would be possible to 
deal with the problems which cross gov- 
ernmental boundaries and involve numer- 
ous jurisdictions simultaneously. 


After this partnership had been cre- 
ated, an application was made to the 
Ford Foundation for financing to help 
get it started. The Foundation gener- 
ously made an appropriation of $900,000, 
payable over a period of seven years. 
The annual installments increase in 
amount for the first three years and 
then gradually taper off for the remain- 
ing four. The Foundation reserved the 
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right to review the entire project at the 
end of three years to determine whether 
it should continue for the other four. 
It was made clear that an important 
ingredient in the Foundation’s decision 
would be whether or not Penjerdel had 
established a sufficient usefulness to the 
region so that local sources would 
furnish Penjerdel with sufficient funds 
to keep it going as the Ford assistance 
decreased. The appropriation therefore 
provided that by the end of the seven 
years Penjerdel must have attracted 
gifts to itself, or matching funds to- 
ward projects which it had sponsored, 
totaling not less than another $900,000. 
Structure 

The structure of Penjerdel is unusual 
and deserves description. It is a non- 
profit corporation, incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Delaware. Its 
members are men and women designated 
by 15 colleges and universities and 98 
citizen organizations in response to in- 
vitations issued by Penjerdel. Each of 
the eleven counties is well represented 
among the members. Most of the citizen 
organizations cover more than one gov- 
ernmental jurisdiction — that is, for the 
most part they are concerned with the 
affairs of more than one jurisdiction, as 
for example the problems of an entire 
watershed or of an entire county. They 
involve a substantial variety of organi- 
zations, including chambers of com- 
merce, inter-group relations organiza- 
tions, health and welfare organizations, 
councils of leagues of women voters, 
federations of women’s clubs, granges, 
taxpayers associations, county boards 
of agriculture, associations of local gov- 
ernment officials, watershed associations, 
civic associations and others. The mem- 
bers elect a board of directors which 
now numbers 51 persons, a substantial 
majority of whom neither live nor work 
in the City of Philadelphia. This board 
also represents a great variety of inter- 
ests, including college presidents, busi- 
ness leaders, women, labor leaders, farm- 
ers, manufacturers, and professional 
men. 


Functions 


Penjerdel’s functions are divided into 
two principal parts. The first is to spon- 
sor research by the region’s colleges and 
universities to study various pieces of 
the regional mosaic in the hope that as 
the years proceed a more complete pic- 
ture will gradually be drawn. In choos- 
ing projects, an attempt has been made 
to select those which will be appropriate 
for public dissemination and which have 
some potential for attracting matching 
funds. 


Research Grants. Grants have so far 
been made to six projects. First are 
two projects on the general question of 
the reservation of open land, because of 
the great public interest in this problem 
and because the two other most funda- 
mental regional questions, namely trans- 
portation and water, were being studied 
intensively by other organizations. Of 
these two projects, one conducted at the 
Law School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania by the Institute of Legal Re- 
search was a study into various legal 
problems relating to the reservation of 
open land, and the other, which is being 
conducted at the School of Agriculture 
at the University of Delaware, with the 
cooperation of Rutgers University and 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, is 
a study of part-time farming as a pos- 
sible means of preserving open land in 
the expanding urban fringes. Another 
project, a study of various aspects of 
local government in the region, is being 
conducted by the Pennsylvania Economy 
League, with the cooperation of the 
University of Delaware and Rutgers 
University. Two other grants have been 
made to finance the design of studies 
which it is hoped may be financed on a 
larger scale by governmental and other 
resources. The first of these was a 
grant to the Temple University Bureau 
of Economic and Business Research to 
design inter-university studies of the 
surpluses and shortages in the region’s 
labor force, with particular emphasis on 
training needs and motivation for train- 
ing. Another grant was made to the 
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Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania to design an Area Data 
Service which would collect and process 
economic and social data for use by 
business and local governments in their 
forward planning. It is hoped that, if 
this service can be properly designed, 
the funds may be available from govern- 
mental and private sources to operate 
it. Finally, a small grant has been made 
to Rutgers University to pay part of the 
costs of a study of various theoretical 
questions arising from location of shop- 
ping centers in suburban areas. 


An important feature of the Penjerdel 
research program is the appointment for 
each project of an advisory committee 
composed of non-academic personnel, 
leaders of business and citizen organiza- 
tions and others, drawn chiefly from the 
citizen organizations concerned with the 
subject matter of the project. The pur- 
pose of these committees is to give to 
the academic investigators the benefit of 
the day-to-day experience of those who 
are working in the field on the problem 
in question and also to inform the citizen 
leaders of the progress and findings of 
academic research. 


Informing the Public. The other prin- 
cipal part of Penjerdel’s program is con- 
cerned with informing the leaders of 
opinion and the general public through- 
out the area on regional questions, 
arousing their interest in these ques- 
tions, and in stimulating constructive 
public discussion. In this process, the 
connection between Penjerdel and the 
numerous citizen organizations which 
have designated the members of the cor- 
poration is most important. Meetings 
of Penjerdel’s staff with the officers and 
members of the citizen’s organizations 
designating members of Penjerdel have 
been a means of disseminating informa- 
tion. Penjerdel also publishes a news- 
letter on important regional develop- 
ments which is circulated among the 
members of the corporation and the 
officers of their organizations. 


Penjerdel recently sponsored a confer- 


ence on open space which was attended 
by 825 persons, including numerous gov- 
ernment officials, lawyers, staff employ- 
ees of citizen organizations, planning 
commissioners, members of faculties of 
nearby colleges and interested citizens 
from throughout the region. While this 
conference dealt with numerous aspects 
of the open space problem, it gave an 
opportunity for a full presentation to 
those attending of the research projects 
being conducted under Penjerdel auspices 
at the University of Pennsylvania Law 
School and at the University of Dela- 
ware. An effort is also made to dis- 
seminate through the mass media infor- 
mation of interest on regional questions. 
Grants totaling $7,000 have also been 
made to various citizen organizations 
in different parts of the region to 
strengthen their programs where they 
are of inter-governmental significance. 
Penjerdel is also devoting staff time to 
the organization and strengthening of 
county-wide citizen organizations in 
parts of the region where these are not 
now on a firm basis. 


It is worth noticing that Penjerdel is 
not a planning agency. It is not plan- 
ning anything nor even advocating par- 
ticular solutions to metropolitan prob- 
lems, but rather it seeks to encourage 
a better understanding of problems 
through research and the reporting of 
findings to the public so that the citizens 
of the region can make up their own 
minds as to what solutions would be 
most desirable. 


Regional Conference of Elected Of- 
ficials. In view of the great importance 
of wide cooperation among the numer- 
ous governmental units of the region, 
Penjerdel assisted in the creation of a 
Regional Conference of Elected Officials. 
Penjerdel sponsored several academic 
séminars at which those attending dis- 
cussed the experience of other similar 
complex regions with voluntary associa- 
tions of government officials from all 
levels of government and from through- 
out their metropolitan areas. Informa- 
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tion about these activities in other 
regions was then disseminated by Pen- 
jerdel to public officials in various parts 
of the Penjerdel region, and they were 
invited by Penjerdel to attend a meet- 
ing to consider the formation of such an 
organization for this region. The meet- 
ing adopted a resolution to establish 
such an organization on a voluntary ad- 
visory basis. The organization is con- 
trolled and operated by the elected 
officials themselves and includes repre- 
sentatives from all levels of government 
and from all parts of the region. 


The functions of the RCEO can in- 
clude the sponsoring of studies on ques- 
tions of regional significance. As an 
agency which is composed entirely of 
government officials, the RCEO may well 
be eligible for federal grants in aid for 
such studies. The RCEO can also iden- 
tify areas of agreement and, where the 
governments of the region are in agree- 
ment on particular matters, their com- 
mon voice on these subjects should 
carry considerably more weight in the 
state capitols and with the Federal Gov- 
ernment than if they spoke separately. 
With respect to issues on which agree- 


ment is not immediately forthcoming, 
the RCEO may provide a forum where 
disagreements can be discussed and, if 
possible, settled. To the extent that an 
agreement cannot be reached, the dis- 
cussion in the RCEO can focus public 
attention on these issues and thereby 
arouse public interest in arriving at 
compromises or other solutions. 


CONCLUDING 
OBSERVATION 

Returning now to Penjerdel, I hope 
that enough has been said to show that 
this organization is unusual in the 
variety of interests represented and in 
its effort to combine academic facilities 
with those of a widespread network of 
citizen organizations. Like any partner- 
ship, it requires forebearance and ac- 
commodation and the submerging of 
special interests to larger goals. There 
will, of course, be difficulties in the smooth 
operation of any such organization, but 
it is dealing with important questions 
which are not otherwise the responsi- 
bility of any particular agency, public 
or private. Its basic objective is to try 
to make democracy work in dealing with 
the difficult problems of a complex area. 


PANEL IV... 


Problems Confronting University Affiliated 
Business and Economic Research Bureaus 
by OSMOND L. HARLINE* 


| appreciate the opportunity of meeting 
with you. The assignment given me was 
to discuss some of the problems which 
the Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research at the University of Utah has 
encountered so that the material pre- 
sented might provide a basis for profita- 
ble group discussion at this morning’s 
session. 


THE UTAH BUREAU 


A brief statement about the early 
history and organization of our Bureau 
would be helpful. The Bureau of Eco- 
nomic and Business Research at the 
University of Utah was first organized 
in 1931. It currently functions as a de- 
partment of the College of Business. 
Other departments in the College of 
Business are accounting, economics, man- 
agement and marketing. We also have 
a rather recently organized Institute of 
Industrial Relations which is affiliated 
with both the College of Business and 
the Extension Division of the University. 

The Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research has had four directors since 
its organization. During the first eight 
years of the Bureau’s existence there 
was virtually no budget. During the next 
eight years a small budget was provided, 
and during that time some very impor- 
tant studies were issued. One, The 
Western Steel Industry, a two-volume 
study, assisted materially in the estab- 
lishment of an integrated steel mill with- 
in the state. 

After sixteen years of existence, in 
1947-48, a monthly publication was 
started. It was at this time that the 
Bureau got into the field of collecting 
local business data and serving local 
business organizations on an enlarged 
scale. This was done at the specific 


*Osmond L. Harline is the Director of the 
Bureau of Economic and Business Research, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


request of the then new University 
president. 


In recent years our budget has been 
increased to a point where we now em- 
ploy four full-time researchers, all with 
Master’s degrees or with considerable 
work completed toward their Ph.D. de- 
grees. In addition, we have three faculty 
members, the director and two other 
persons. I devote seventy per cent of 
my time to the Bureau, one faculty mem- 
ber is assigned full time to the Bureau, 
and the other devotes 40 per cent of his 
time to the Bureau. In addition, other 
faculty members assume responsibility 
for direction of many special projects 
which, except for the project director, 
are staffed by fulltime Bureau staff 
members or graduate students. 


PROBLEMS 


Some of the problems confronting uni- 
versity affiliated business research cen- 
ters can here be outlined in the con- 
text of the objectives of our own Bur- 
eau of Economic and Business Research. 
We consider our Bureau to have two 
main purposes. 


One of the purposes is to serve Utah 
businesses by collecting, analyzing and 
distributing current business informa- 
tion. To do this we have adopted the 
practices (a) of publishing two monthly 
bulletins and (b) of undertaking what 
we refer to as confidential studies for 
business. We publish the Utah Eco- 
nomic and Business Review and the Utah 
Construction Report. 


The first problem to which I wish to 
refer today is in connection with the 
publication of the monthly bulletins. 
The problem can be phrased as follows: 
Are the costs of assembling the statisti- 
cal data and publishing them each month 
worth the time and amount of effort in- 
volved? In order to obtain an answer 
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to this question, we have during the 
five years I have been director made two 
readership surveys. We have also made 
numerous contacts with individuals and 
businesses regarding our publication. 
The most recent readership survey, 
was conducted last spring and gave 
some interesting information. From the 
replies received, it seemed evident that 
feature articles were read regularly. 
The statistics were used by a select num- 
ber of organizations; but the analysis of 
Utah business conditions which is made 
each month was used by relatively few. 
I am confident that other directors 
present this morning have had similar 
experiences and share the problems re- 
sulting from the preparation of monthly 
periodicals for a local area. We believe 
that our monthly publications are worth 
their cost to our University from a pub- 
lic relations standpoint. Furthermore, 
we believe they are worthwhile to Utah 
businesses. In fact, the major portion 
of the printing cost of one of our bul- 
letins is paid by our Salt Lake City 
Chamber of Commerce because it believes 
the information about the Utah economy 
is valuable to its members. We are cer- 
tain, however, that the effectiveness of 
our bulletins as a business aid can be 
increased, and we are taking steps to 
increase their usefulness. 


The second problem is the manner in 
which we attempt to serve local business 
by studying individual problems for 
specific enterprises. We have, for ex- 
ample, made confidential plant feasibility 
studies, marketing studies, and studies 
of the economy of rather restricted 
localities. These latter studies have been 
used in city, county and state hearings 
of regulatory bodies and have been de- 
signed to help these bodies make decis- 
ions on such questions as whether or 
not a new bank or savings and loan 
charter should be granted, whether an 
area should be rezoned, etc. 


These latter studies serve to high- 
light the second problem: should a state 
supported university undertake studies 
for a firm or industry, the results of 


which are fully paid for by that firm or 
industry, and which are made available 
only to that firm or industry. The prob- 
lem is further complicated by the fact 
that such research often adversely 
affects other competing firms or other 
localities. 

We have attempted in recent years to 
be more selective in undertaking this 
type of research for business, and there 
is some question in our minds as to 
whether a bureau should undertake these 
types of studies at all. However, one 
must recognize that there are arguments 
on both sides. 


In some instances confidential surveys 
are designed to assist in the develop- 
ment of a natural resource of an area. 
For example, we recently completed a 
confidential market analysis on the 
chemicals contained in the brines of 
Great Salt Lake for a business which 
was contemplating the construction of a 
chemical plant on the shores of the lake. 

In addition to serving business di- 
rectly, the other major purpose of the 
Bureau of Economic and Business Re- 
search is to make studies of a long- 
range nature which will facilitate the 
understanding and development of Utah’s 
natural resources. I would like to cite 
several examples of this type of study 
which we have undertaken and to note 
some of the accompanying problems 
which have developed with some of 
them. 

One important study on which we are 
currently working is an economic analy- 
sis of a significant proportion of Utah’s 
lands for the Utah State Land Board. 
The State of Utah has the opportunity 
under new legislation passed by Congress 
in 1958 to select approximately 600,000 
acres of land from the public do- 
main. The purpose of our study is to 
develop information which will assist the 
State in selecting the land with the 
greatest potential value. This study has 
been under way for two years and a 
considerable sum of money has been 
spent on the project. 


The third problem which I want to dis- 
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cuss is illustrated by one of the diffi- 
culties we have encountered on this 
project, and that is: How can you be sure 
that the results of the research will ac- 
tually be used and that the reports we 
prepare will not gather dust on some 
shelf? We have learned that in order 
to insure the use of our research on 
this public land project, it is necessary 
to work very closely with regulatory 
boards, with staff members of the agen- 
cies involved, and with community lead- 
ers and newspapers. Furthermore, it is 
necessary to do this while the study is 
in progress rather than after the study 
has been completed. 


The fourth problem is also illustrated 
by this study. How can the work of faculty 
members working on a project be coor- 
dinated? Faculty members have dif- 
ferent training, diverse interests and are 
usually pressed for time because of other 
duties. The problem of getting them 
to coordinate their efforts so that a 
common objective can be reached is 
sometimes not easy. Staff meetings, 
gentle persuasion and suggestions help, 
but are time consuming. 

Another study upon which we spent 
considerable time during the past sum- 
mer was for our State Public Service 
Commission and for our Governor’s office. 
The project has to do with developing in- 
formation helpful to the state in deciding 
what position to take in connection with 
the Western Pacific Railroad merger pro- 
posal. A case of this importance, with 
many diverse groups vitally interested 
in the outcome of the report, results in 
considerable amounts of pressure being 
brought to bear on the Bureau by indi- 
viduals and organizations with a stated 
purpose of “clarifying the issues in- 
volved.” Many times the clarification is 
helpful; many times clarification is 
nothing more than propaganda designed 
to slant the results of the research. This, 
then, is another problem confronting 
Bureaus. 


The fifth problem, then, phrased in 
the form of a question, is: How may 
bureaus best resist pressures to guaran- 


tee that their research will be factual, 
non-partisan and unbiased? 


Some of the studies mentioned have 
illustrated for us another problem, the 
sixth in this listing, which confronts 
bureaus, and that is: How do you get 
state and local government agencies as 
well as businesses to pay the full cost of 
research? In the Western Pacific case, 
for example, only a fraction of the cost 
of the survey has been paid by the Pub- 
lic Service Commission. The state has 
argued that a case such as a railroad 
merger which might curtail rail service 
and thus affect the state’s economy 
should be of sufficient concern to Utah’s 
State University so that it would accept 
the responsibility for devoting some of 
the staff research efforts to developing 
information which might help the State. 

The foregoing list of problems, and 
I am sure you will recognize most of 
them, are only a few of those which we 
as bureau directors encounter. They 
may not even be the most important. 
I have said nothing, for example, about 
how to maintain the quality of the re- 
search we undertake, nor have I said 
anything about the many staffing prob- 
lems encountered. Nor have I, because 
of time limitations, elaborated in detail 
on the possible solutions to the problems 
mentioned. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATION 


I would like to conclude my discussion 
by referring to one final problem con- 
fronting our research organizations, and 
I think the answer to this one is the 
most important of all the answers which 
we seek. The papers presented at this 
conference illustrate our dilemma: that 
is, how can those responsible for the 
research efforts of organizations such as 
ours, which usually have limited budgets 
make sure that the research undertaken 
will result in the greatest marginal bene- 
fit to their states and to the diverse 
business and economic groups which a 
bureau must serve. 

For example, we have had papers pre- 
sented at this conference on area rede- 
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velopment, urban planning, community 
development and urban renewal. For 
any of these programs to be successful, 
they must be undertaken with a knowl- 
edge of the fundamental economic prob- 
lems involved. Our bureaus are in a 
position to undertake some of the 
planning studies needed. To illustrate, 
some of the excellent work being done 
by our Bureau of Community Develop- 
ment at the University of Utah is, I 
believe, on a firmer foundation because 
of the economic studies of towns which 
our staff members have undertaken for 
that Bureau. There is a great deal more 
that can be done in this field, however. 

I mentioned the possibility of bureau 
cooperation in programs of area rede- 
velopment, urban planning, community 
development and urban renewal. In each 
of these programs our bureaus are best 
qualified to provide the basic informa- 
tion on which future plans can be formu- 
lated. Urban planning assistance pro- 
grams consist of a series of studies of 
the area concerned, the subjects depend- 
ing upon the specific needs of the area. 
Most usually the series include studies 
on land use, arterial street plans, recrea- 
tional needs, zoning and economic base. 
We can better conduct surveys and 


gather economic information than other 
university bureaus because we have a 
large share of the information needed 
already available in our files and possess 
the research methods and facilities in 
most cases to obtain the remainder. 
Area redevelopment projects must neces- 
sarily be built upon needs which can 
only be determined through extensive 
study of the economy of the affected 
area. Community development would be 
ridiculous, if not impossible, if the de- 
velopment plans were not based on some 
knowledge of the capabilities of the com- 
munity. And, last but not least, urban 
renewal would be a waste of federal and 
local funds if the projects planned to 
replace the blighted areas and the im- 
provements planned to renew and re- 
store existing facilities were not based 
on factual evidence that the building or 
rebuilding would be beneficial to the city 
and to its residents. 

The foregoing is only illustrative of 
the changing needs confronting us. My 
main purpose is to raise questions and 
demonstrate the need for keeping our 
organizations in the vanguard of pro- 
gress. Only in this manner can we re- 
main effective research arms of the 
universities we represent. 


peer 


The Communication Problem in Disseminating Local and 
Regional Economic Data 


by JACK R. WENTWORTH* 


The title of this presentation would be 
equally appropriate if it were “Is Any- 
body Reading?” Whether we like it or 
not, one of the major responsibilities of 
bureaus of business research is to com- 
municate. And it is our opinion that 
the word “communicate” is not neces- 
sarily synonymous with the word 
“publication.” This is particularly true 
when dealing with technical and quan- 
titative information—that type of in- 
formation which the reader must force 
himself to read and digest. 


In this day and age, we read a great 
deal about new analytical techniques, 
new uses for computers, and other ad- 
vances in the general area of business 
and economic analysis. Certainly these 
are important, and we should continue 
to make real advances in these areas. 
However, the effectiveness of these ad- 
vances are diluted if we lose sight 
of some basic concepts regarding the 
communication of the results. 


A few years ago, we received a rather 
rude awakening at Indiana University 
with regard to the readership of the 
statistical section of the Indiana Busi- 
ness Review. Because of a vacation 
period at our printing plant, it was 
necessary to print one of the issues of 
the Review without the local and region- 
al statistics. We did include a foot- 
note indicating that anyone interested 
could drop us a pestal card and we would 
be happy to send them a mimeographed 
sheet containing this information. We 
received embarrassingly few requests 
from the 6,000 subscribers to the Indiana 
Business Review. This, indeed, had a 
fantastically humbling effect on our own 
conception of just how important these 
data were. Looking back, this experi- 
ence was one of the best that could have 


*Jack R. Wentworth is the Director of the 
Bureau of Business Research, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 


happened to us since it caused us to 
completely re-evaluate our function with 
regard to the dissemination of this type 
of information. 


We determined that there are basic- 
ally three courses that one can take 
when faced with a situation like this. 
The first and most obvious is to decide 
that local and regional economic indi- 
cators are not important to businessmen 
and, therefore, to terminate their publi- 
cation. The second is to go on as before 
and pretend that we are serving a real 
need to the business community. The 
third choice is to do everything possible 
to provide better, more acceptable data 
and, at the same time, communicate the 
importance and usefulness of these data 
to the users. Needless to say, we 
chose the third alternative, and the re- 
mainder of this paper will be concerned 
with a discussion of the results of this 
choice. 


RESEARCH 


The first step of our reanalysis was 
a major research project to determine 
the historical usefulness and applica- 
bility of regional and economic indica- 
tors in measuring business and economic 
fluctuations. This was a project in it- 
self and involved programming historical 
data into the computer and analyzing 
the results in detail. 


At the same time, we attempted to 
develop new indicators of economic 
activity, such as our quarterly estimates 
of Indiana personal income, which was 
announced just this past June. We are 
currently working on an index of indus- 
trial production for the state of Indiana, 
and we hope that it will be ready for 
publication early next year. Through 
this analysis of the historical data and 
the development of new information, we 
feel we can provide the Indiana busi- 
nessman with the clearest picture of the 
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business environment within which he 
operates. 


PUBLICATION 


An attempt was made to publish 
economic indicators in the most readable 
form possible. This included the com- 
plete restyling of the Review. Charts 
and graphs were made more readable 
through the use of color and through 
a change in the graphic concept itself. 
The data were presented in index form 
so that they could be compared readily 
with previously published information. 

It is a great temptation to stop at 
this point. After all, we are dealing 
with information in which most of us 
have been wrapped up for many, many 
years. It appears clear, concise, and 
simple to us; and, by this time, we have 
exaggerated notions of how the business- 
man will fall all over himself trying to 
get to it. 

However, we have reached the con- 
clusion that this is not the place to stop. 
Too much time and effort on the part 
of many people have gone into the de- 
velopment of these data and into their 
publication. But, the effectiveness of 
the research or the data collection pro- 
cess, regardless of the quality, cannot 
be realized unless it is communicated to 
the people who will use it. You cannot 
communicate monthly indicators unless 
the business community knows how to 
use these data, their value to them as 
individual businessmen, and what the 
data mean and, even more important, 
they don’t mean. As you well know, 
many people are frightened by figures, 
particularly when in sizable quantities. 
Thus, it basically becomes an educational 
job to help them become more receptive 
to the data presented. 


BETTER COMMUNICATION 


We are taking a number of steps to 
help the Indiana businessman under- 
stand better the value and use of our 
economic data. One of the most effec- 
tive steps has been to talk to as many 
business groups and service clubs as 


possible. We try to do more than merely 
present the figures and our estimate of 
the economic outlook. Rather, we try 
to spell out quite specifically just what 
the data in the Indiana Business Review 
can do and how they might be used. It 
is always amazing and gratifying to see 
how many people come up afterwards 
and say, “I have been getting the 
Indiana Business Review for years and 
have always shied away from the quan- 
titative section. I just did not under- 
stand how I could use them.” We in- 
tended to continue to address as many 
groups as possible. In addition, at 
least once a year the Review will con- 
tain an easy-to-read feature article that 
describes a new use for our indicators 
or new indicators themselves. 


WORKBOOK GUIDE 


The remainder of this paper will be 
centered around the latest step toward 
better communication—one that we hope 
will be the most effective in reaching 
our audience. We are in the process 
of developing a workbook for the read- 
ers of the Indiana Business Review. As 
the name implies, it is basically a tool 
to guide Indiana businessmen as_ to 
when and how they may use our busi- 
ness indicators. I would like to present 
some of the details about this work- 
book to exemplify the kind of thing we 
are attempting to do. 

In the introduction, an attempt is 
made to provide the reader with a clear 
picture of exactly what the indicators 
are, how they are collected, and how 
they are presented. We discuss quite 
specifically such items as index num- 
bers and why they are used, and the 
meaning and value of seasonal adjust- 
ment. We do not attempt to make this 
a basic statistics text, but we do feel 
that some mention of these concepts is 
necessary and helpful. 


The second major section of the work- 
book is concerned with the state indi- 
cators. Here we provide three analyti- 
cal guides: (1) understanding the 
definition and activity coverage of each 
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index; (2) knowing the extent to which 
business fluctuations in index form may 
be obscured by irregular and random 
movements; and (3) recognizing differ- 
ences and similarities between the tim- 
ing and magnitude of business fluctua- 
tions in Indiana indexes and comparable 
national trends. 

We believe that these guides are basic 
to any understanding of the indicators 
and a good deal of space is devoted to 
them. For example, the economy of the 
state of Indiana has peculiarities that 
differentiate it from the nation. One must 
understand these peculiarities before he 
can hope to understand the meaning of 
fluctuations of the indicators. Each 
state indicator is described with regard 
to definition and coverage, how it is 
compiled, its advantages and limitations, 
and the relationship of that specific indi- 
cator to comparable national indicators. 


The third section has to do with the 
city indicators for the state of Indiana. 
We publish four city indicators: bank 
debits, continued unemployment claims, 
industrial electricity sales, and value of 
housing starts. All of these are de- 
scribed in detail in much the same way 
that the state indicators were described 
in section two. 


The fourth and last section of the 
workbook is concerned with actual use 
of the data. There is a section describ- 
ing how these data can and should be 
compiled and compared with other in- 
formation, information on the national 
economic picture, subjective informa- 
tion from other periodicals, and how the 
businessman can move from the nation 
to the state to the city in light of his 
own firm. 

This section includes a description of 
how the reader can chart the monthly 
indicators as they become available. A 
large historical chart is provided, as 
well as a smaller chart to cover the cur- 
rent year. On a postal card provided at 
the end of the year, the reader may re- 
quest revised data for the previous year 
and a new chart for the year ahead. 


Probably one of the most useful parts 
of this section is the development of an 
actual sample city. The Bureau staff 
plots and analyzes actual data from an 
Indiana city and combines it with other 
data, both quantitative and qualitative. 
The staff then completes a final analysis 
with conclusions. In this step-by-step 
procedure, the reader should be able 
to see clearly exactly how he can use 
these data. 


Of course, the mere fact that this 
workbook is available to the reader of 
the Indiana Business Review does not 
guarantee that he will use the indica- 
tors to any greater degree than at 
present. However, combined with the 
other steps that we have taken and will 
be taking, we feel it will be of consider- 
able assistance. 


I might add that the big “plus” with 
regard to the workbook is that it forced 
us at the Bureau to examine our data 
from the reader’s point of view. As a 
result, it has produced some useful 
changes and has stimulated insights in- 
to possible future research. 


CONCLUSION 


There is little question in this age 
of missiles and space ships that the 
American businessman can no longer 
afford to “fly by the seat of his pants.” 
Mistakes are more costly than ever, and 
companies want new data and new 
methods to minimize the number of 
these mistakes. However, before new 
data are made available we might try to 
determine if the data already in hand 
are used at anywhere near their maxi- 
mum effectiveness. It seems a shame 
to go to all of the effort and expense 
of collecting, analyzing, and preparing 
economic data without going that one 
step further and trying to motivate 
greater use by businessmen. In other 
words, it might be a good time to re- 
examine our objectives as bureaus of 
business research. 








Some Comments on Organization for Research at a 
Graduate School of Business 


by LEWIS WARD* 


lt is perhaps so self-evident as to need 
no mention to suggest that every human 
organization, including those represented 
in this meeting, is in many ways unique. 
Nevertheless, one of the values of these 
gatherings is in the opportunity they 
give to gain perspective on one’s own 
organization through discussion of some 
of the similarities and differences among 
a group of organizations serving many 
of the same general functions. Thus 
the way the research activities at the 
Harvard Business School are set up and 
carried on may have interest and rele- 
vance in contrast to others ways of ac- 
complishing similar results in other 
settings. 


SOME BACKGROUND 


Before considering the organization of 
research activity at the Harvard Busi- 
ness School in detail, however, it may be 
useful to comment briefly upon one or 
two related matters having a bearing 
upon the present state of affairs. First 
of all, as one of the older (but not by 
any means the oldest) of the business 
schools, the Harvard Business School has 
been in operation long enough to have 
experienced considerable evolution since 
its inception in 1908. As is the case in 
biological evolution, so in evolution of 
organizations the functions of particular 
parts may change in the course of time. 
Thus the Bureau of Business Research 
at Harvard, although retaining this title, 
is now mainly a service organization 
doing data processing and statistical 
analysis together with some survey work 
for faculty members doing research and 
for the administration of the School. 
The Bureau no longer initiates or car- 
ries on research on its own, nor does it 
manage or organize the research pro- 


*Lewis Ward is a Professor of Business 
Research in the Harvard University Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 


gram of the School. The way parts of 
biological systems have lost or changed 
functions has confused students in com- 
parative anatomy no end. Similarly the 
Bureau of Business Research at the 
Harvard Business School is the focus of 
considerable misunderstanding among 
outsiders. One might wonder therefore 
why either the title or the organization 
has not been changed. As most people 
are aware, however, organizational struc- 
tures and their labels tend to develop a 
kind of life of their own. An administra- 
tor tampers with such matters only at 
his peril! 


As at other business schools, research 
activity at the Harvard Business School 
can be thought of as falling mainly into 
one of three logical categories: (1) stu- 
dent research carried on as part of the 
educational program — research lead- 
ing to doctoral dissertations, for ex- 
ample; (2) purely private (and often un- 
reported) research activities of indi- 
vidual members of the faculty; (3) re- 
search carried on under the formal spon- 
sorship of the Business School. With 
respect to the first category, Harvard 
differs little in its arrangements from 
those existing at other schools. With 
respect to the other two categories of 
research, however, the way the research 
effort it organized may have a profound 
effect, one would suspect. What this may 
be can best be understood from a de- 
scription of the organization and the 
philosophy behind it. 


DIVISION OF RESEARCH 


The formal research program of the 
Harvard Business School is organized 
under what is called the Division of Re- 
search. This is one of three main 
budgetary divisions under which fall the 
various activities of the School, the other 
two being instruction and administra- 
tion. At Harvard, it is thus the Division 
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of Research which corresponds to the 
Bureaus of Business and Economic Re- 
search at other universities, and it is 
the entity which holds membership in 
this association. 


In contrast to most bureaus of busi- 
ness and economic research, however, 
the permanent staff of the Division of 
Research is very small, consisting only 
of two full-time members, a director 
and an executive secretary-editor. The 
rest of the division is made up of mem- 
bers of the regular faculty of the Busi- 
ness School who are currently working 
on research projects supported by funds 
handled through the University account- 
ing system. The function of the per- 
manent staff is to facilitate the research 
of the individual faculty member, ar- 
range for publication of research results 
(where appropriate), and to provide for 
budgetary control of research operations. 
Finally, the Bureau of Business Research 
is also assigned to the Division of Re- 
search for supervision, the costs of its 
activities being prorated among the vari- 
ous users of its facilities. 


This form of organization and the 
policies under which it operates have 
been set by formal faculty action. This 
is in line with the long tradition at 
Harvard for faculty control of profes- 
sional aspects of University operations. 
General policies set by the faculty of 
the Business School with respect to such 
matters as the independence of the indi- 
vidual research worker, freedom to pub- 
lish, and similar matters do not differ 
greatly from policies in effect at other 
universities. What is perhaps somewhat 
different is the philosophy behind this 
organization and some of the policies. 
This is that the basic objective of the 
research program is to make it possible 
for members of the faculty to engage 
in research of their own choosing or 
to use a more romantic expression — 
to “follow the gleam” of individual in- 
spiration wherever it may lead. As a 
consequence of this philosophy, one 
fundamental policy is that the School 
undertakes a research project only on 


the initiative of one or more individual 
faculty members. 


From the foregoing policy also fol- 
lows the policy that the School will not 
ordinarily undertake research under con- 
traet. While this latter policy occasion- 
ally has the effect of preventing the 
acceptance from outside sources of funds 
for a particular purpose, the practical 
limitations in this respect have not 
actually been very great. We have 
found that most donors are content with 
specifying only the type of problem or 
area of research without attaching any 
further strings. One would have to ad- 
mit, however, that while the legal situa- 
tion is clear enough, some donors do 
wish to set informal requirements and 
limits beyond those indicated in the 
terms of the gift. Some problems do 
arise in connection with such desires on 
the part of donors and these must be 
handled with tact and discretion. 


Areas for Research 


In addition to setting these policies, 
the faculty has also given consideration 
to the problem of control and direction of 
the research effort. Recognizing that 
at any given point in time the need for 
research in different areas will vary, the 
faculty after careful discussion has set 
out what it believes are areas needing 
concentrated attention in the near future. 
In its most recent action of this sort, 
the following seven areas have been 
designated for special research attention: 

1. Interpersonal and Group Relation- 

ship in Organizations; 

2. Measures of Marketing Activities 

and Efficiency; 

3. Business History; 


4. International Business, Trade and 
Investment; 


5. Executive Selection and Develop- 
ment; 


6. Mathematical and Statistical Appli- 
cations to; and Business Problems 


7. Consumer Behavior in Marketing. 
By designating these areas, not only are 
the members of the faculty exhorted 
to labor therein, but more importantly 
the Dean is urged to consider the needs 
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of these areas in adding new members 
to the faculty. For it is the belief of 
the faculty that research is accom- 
plished through the interests of individ- 
uals and the best way to get research 
done in consumer behavior, for example, 
is to hire someone interested in doing 
research in that area. 


Research Volume 


The faculty has given some thought 
also to the question of the appropriate 
volume of research to be accomplished 
as measured in terms of personnel so en- 
gaged. The current goal or objective of 
the faculty is that the research effort 
should be sufficient to allow each member 
to spend full time on research one year 
out of four. Not all members will wish 
to do this and some will wish to spend 
more proportionately. Ideally, however, 
the total assignment to the Research 
Division should equal 25% of the faculty. 
In actuality this goal has yet to be 
achieved, current assignments being be- 
tween 15% and 20% each of the past 
four or five years. The reasons for fail- 
ure to reach these goals can be either 
financial limitations or lack of members 
interested in or available for research 
assignment. So far the main limitations 
have been the latter not the former. 


Financing Research 


With this by way of a brief outline 
of the organization for research, the 
underlying philosophy and general poli- 
cies, there remains the question of 
financing the operation. Division of Re- 
search support comes from the following 
sources, not necessarily in order of sig- 
nificance. 

1. Foundations; 


2. Gifts for special projects from busi- 
ness firms or associations; 


8. Income from endowment funds 
earmarked for research; and 


4. Unrestricted gifts from individuals 
and firms that are members of the 
Associates of the Harvard Business 
School. 

The proportion of the budget covered 
by funds from these various sources var- 
ies from year to year except that in- 
come from endowment always represents 
only a very small proportion of the total. 
Some years one or two large grants 
from foundations will result in that 
source providing the largest amount; 
other years the Associates’ funds will 
carry most of the burden. 


CONCLUDING 
OBSERVATION 


When all is said and done, what can 
we say about the significance of this 
form of organization and these policies? 
Clearly these have evolved in order to 
meet the objectives of the faculty, not 
the desires of business firms, foundations 
or the government. As such, they bring 
advantages in freedom from control, 
freedom from the red tape of frequent 
reporting, freedom to follow the indi- 
vidual bent of the faculty member. But 
this is of course achieved at a price. In 
part, the price is one of some waste 
motion, some fragmentation of effort. 
How much the price is depends some- 
what upon how well individual faculty 
members are self-controlled, how much 
they communicate with each other, the 
extent of interaction among groups of 
members with similar interests. It is 
perhaps too early to say more than that 
so far all concerned are convinced this 
is an effective way to operate. Judgment 
in the perspective of time will come 
later. 
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Economic Information Needed 
For Sound Municipal Finance Decisions 


by LENNOX L. MOAK* 


The magnitude of the total operations 
of local government in the United States 
today is little appreciated by most citi- 
zens and even mature students of our 
economy. 


It is sometimes said that if we talk 
in large enough terms, particularly in 
large financial terms, people are so 
stultified that the difference between $50 
billion and $100 billion is not as large 
as the difference between $50 and $100 
for a set of tires. This may be true. 


On the other hand, because we pay 
the cost of our local governments 
through about 100,000 units, the aggre- 
gate of these expenditures tends to be 
overlooked. But in 1960, we paid out 
through these local governments some 
$30/$35 billion for the widest possible 
set of goods and services. And to finance 
these expenditures, we resorted to a very 
wide assortment of taxes, service 
charges, utility earnings, fines, fees, 
short- and long-term borrowing, inter- 
governmental grants-in-aid, and shared 
taxes. 


In the securing of these financial re- 
sources and in the determination of their 
disposition, tens of thousands of decis- 
ions are required annually. In the ag- 
gregate, the number of persons involved 
in making these significant local decis- 
ions and the number of decisions them- 
selves are substantially greater than 
those at the state and federal levels 
combined. 

Let us look at some of the kinds of 
decisions required. 


THE ROUTINE BUDGET DECISIONS 


With the formulation of each annual 
budget, there are constant choices be- 
tween alternative ways in which to ap- 


*Lennox Moak is the Director of the Bureau 
of Municipal Research for the City of Phila- 
delphia and Eastern Division of the Penn- 
sylvania Economy League. 


ply the available resources: compensa- 
tion and fringe benefit programs for 
public employees must be determined; 
capital programs and capital budgets 
must be prepared and brought into 
alignment with operating programs; 
yields from old revenues are projected; 
and choices are required as to which 
revenue sources will be tapped to bridge 
the gap between projected outlays and 
ineome. 


MAJOR DECISIONS WITH LONG- 
TERM COMMUNITY IMPACT 


The annual budget decisions, at least 
in theory, can be modified up or down 
each year in the light of changing con- 
ditions. But there are some kinds of 
major programs that, once undertaken, 
must be carried forward on a fairly 
logical and consistent basis over a period 
of years. Little can be done on an annual 
basis to modify these major courses. 

Among the major program decisions 
are such areas as transportation and 
urban development. 

A rational transportation policy for a 
community involves the careful weigh- 
ing of the relative emphasis which will 
be placed over a period of years on 
mass transportation vs. individual motor 
vehicles. Once the policy is determined, 
it requires years, if not decades, to con- 
vert the policy into a working program. 

In urban renewal activities, decisions 
must be made between comprehensive 
redevelopment, selective redevelopment, 
and conservation. Within these broad 
areas, emphasis between the amenities 
of living, e.g., housing and open space, 
must be balanced against those activi- 
ties which have a direct bearing upon the 
economic vitality of the community, e.g., 
industrial and commercial land use, 
parking, and relationship of the job to 
the place of residence and the transpor- 
tation between the two. 
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FISCAL POLICY DECISIONS 


Even when the program decisions 
have been worked out on a tentative 
basis, these must be adjusted and com- 
promised in the light of fiscal policy. 
The elements of local fiscal policy in- 
clude: 


1. ‘The means of financing capital out- 
lays — a choice between pay-as-you-go 
and borrowing. If one is to borrow, then 
how deeply shall he go into debt? When 
shall he schedule the repayment of debt 
and the interest thereon? 


2. The means of financing deferrable 
items. Maintenance of structures and 
employee pensions must in due course 
be paid. But there are wide alternatives 
open to most public officers as to whether 
these are paid currently as the cost ac- 
crues, prepaid, or deferred. 


8. The sources of revenue. Despite the 
general hue and cry that local govern- 
ments are almost totally circumscribed 
as to the source of their income, numer- 
ous local governments have available to 
them a much wider range of potential 
income than they have thus far ex- 
ploited. Not only are some tax sources 
available but the field of service charges 
for such services as sewer and refuse 
are not as widely utilized as legally 
permissible. Nor has there been full 
exploration of the matter of charging 
a greater portion of the direct cost of 
the civil courts against the litigants. 


UNDERSTANDING THE ECONOMIC 
BASE OF THE COMMUNITY 


The public officer who would make a 
fully responsible decision on the fore- 
going and many other aspects of local 
government discovers that he needs to 
know a great deal about the economic 
base of his community. Ordinarily he 
finds it almost impossible to lay his 
hands on timely economic information in 
a form which permits its ready applica- 
tion to the problems at hand. Let us 
look at some of the kinds of economic 
information which he needs. 

It is widely accepted that any well 


run enterprise requires a periodic bal- 
ance sheet and a defensible statement 
of profit and loss for the year. Yet, as 
we look at our local communities, we 
find that we lack both of these. We are 
not referring here to the narrow limits 
of the finances of the municipal corpora- 
tion, although even in this respect many 
local financial statements are remarkable 
for what they fail to reveal. Our con- 
cern is with the total community, that is, 
with all the houses, industrial plants 
commercial enterprises, as well as pub- 
lie facilities. 

In other words, what is happening 
first to the total physical plant which 
in the aggregate makes up the places in 
which we live? We know that it is 
folly to pride ourselves on the “equity” 
which we are building up in our private 
residences each year if we are failing 
to maintain them reasonably, or if blight 
or rate of obsolescence exceeds our 
“equity” acquired through liquidation of 
a portion of the mortgage. 

In like manner, it is folly to pride 
ourselves upon our substantial industrial 
employment if we know that the indus- 
try is failing to maintain its plant as 
a modern and efficient institution. Such 
failure means that shortly the plant will 
be liquidated either by choice of its own- 
ers or by its competition. 

Many communities have little realiza- 
tion of the true condition of their physi- 
cal plants, especially that portion of the 
plant which is privately owned. 

And do we know enough about the 
changes which are taking place in our 
population from year to year and decade 
to decade? As surely as night follows 
day, favorable or unfavorable changes in 
the composition of our population are 
determinants of tomorrow and the day 
after. 

In the much narrower sense of the 
local “public sector” of the economy, 
how much do we know about its condi- 
tion today? And about the changes 
from year to year — once we discount 
the emotional factors contributed largely 
by our political figures? 
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All of the foregoing and more provide 
the composite community balance sheet 
and its profit and loss statement. Yet 
the responsible public official has great 
difficulty in being responsible for his de- 
cisions because they must be made 
largely in the absence of suitable eco- 
nomic information. 


THE SOURCES 
OF INFORMATION 


To try to develop a suitable level of 
economic information on a current basis 
and to maintain it year after year is 
a large order. It would be expensive 
and in some circumstances probably not 
warranted. 


The development of such information 
today would be well nigh impossible 
from the data at hand. A part of this 
impossibility arises from the fact that 
reported data are not in an appropriate 
form or are not for a geographical area 
which corresponds to that for which the 
local official has responsibility. Clearly, 
if we are to develop suitable information 
upon which local governmental officials 
may rely in their decision-making pro- 
cesses, substantial attention will be re- 
quired by those in the federal and state 
governments to help bring information 
gathered onto bases which will make 
this data more useful. 


Thus, employment data are reported, 
even in large metropolitan areas, in such 
a manner that it is difficult to secure 
specific information for more than the 
core city and one or two other areas. 
Or data developed by a Federal Reserve 
Bank tend to be on an economic area 
not corresponding to the political lines — 
frequently even crossing state lines. 


Also, despite some improvement with 
the introduction of high-speed computers, 
much of the information is still regret- 
tably slow in being made available. 


Upon these and other matters we must 
join forces if the university bureaus of 
economic research and others concerned 
with these problems are to be able best 
to serve their communities. 


Local Sources Not Now Fully Utilized 


Beyond the information already availa- 
ble, files of local governments contain 
huge amounts of raw data which, in the 
hands of expert economic researchers, 
would be useful both to the public 
officers and to those interested in many 
other aspects of local economic life. 


Consider: 


1. Tax data. Commencing with the 
old stand-by, the property tax, and mov- 
ing on through local sales taxes (both 
general and selective), various business 
taxes, local income or wage taxes, and 
into specialized excise and admission 
taxes, one finds a wealth of information. 
The problem is that in most communi- 
ties the tax data have not been coded ina 
manner to be really meaningful as 
tools of economic study and interpreta- 
tion. 


2. Utility data. Some privately owned 
public utilities are reticent to provide 
full breakdowns of their information. 
Even here, working with their econo- 
mists, it is possible to get more than 
we frequently do. Publicly owned utili- 
ties rarely prepare much of the data 
that would be useful, in part because 
there is rarely an economist at hand. 
Therefore, if the needed data on the 
number, type, and location of new con- 
nections and volumes of use are to be 
had, the outside economist is obliged to 
help work out the matter with the 
responsible public officers. 


3. Permits and licenses. Almost every 
local government finds it desirable and 
necessary to administer a host of per- 
mits and licenses. Within the data lying 
behind these licenses and permits is 
much of the story of local economic 
activity. Reference has been made previ- 
ously to the need for a local balance 
sheet and profit and loss statement. It 
would appear feasible for some shrewd 
economist to work out a very tenable 
relationship between the data shown in 
license information and the extent to 
which a community is engaged in suf- 
ficient construction and rehabilitation 
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work to maintain an equilibrium in its 
physical plant. 

4. Population movement. Vital statis- 
tics reporting has long been a source of 
much social data. The potentialities in 
this and in the information developed 
from year to year by school govern- 
ments are yet to be fully exploited or 
even organized on a basis which per- 
mits reasonable exploitation in most 
communities. Again the high-speed com- 
puter should enable us to overcome this. 
But much of the initiative will have to 
come from the outside if the data are to 
serve the needs ancillary to the immedi- 
ate purposes for which developed. 

5. Transportation. Most systems of 
mass transportation of persons are 
publicly owned and operated. These 
data, coupled with use of information 
gathered by highway officials, promptly 
reveals aspects of our community life 
that are not readily available from other 
sources. 

6. Police and related activity. The 
police, the courts, and the agencies which 
service them again are untapped re- 
sources. Particularly is this true in 
helping to pinpoint not only problems of 
crime but also certain related social 
problems. 

7. Redevelopment and public housing 
agency data. Most of our older com- 
munities have a redevelopment agency 
and a public housing agency. The mere 
mention of these agencies suggests real 
potentials for the student of economic 
affairs of the community. While it is 
true that the redevelopment agency 
tends to concentrate its attention within 
“project” areas during its period of 
active concern with them and that hous- 
ing agencies are limited in the spectrum 
of the whole social community they 
serve, their contributions can be one 
more brick in the mosaic of economic 
information we are seeking to develop. 

The foregoing by no means exhaust 
the potentialities from which university 
bureaus of economic research can de- 
velop useful data concerning the com- 
munity. Doubtless most well ordered 


bureaus of economic research are al- 
ready exploiting these sources. However, 
as a sometime finance officer and a fairly 
full-time researcher, I confess that even 
this catalog has served to make me once 
again conscious of some of our own 
shortcomings in getting the most out of 
what can be available if we have the 
capacity and patience to develop suitable 
cooperation with public officers. 

It is noteworthy that an encouraging 
step forward has been taken recently 
in the eleven-county tristate Philadelphia 
metropolitan region. PENJERDEL, the 
regional research and civic leadership 
organization, has granted $18,000 to the 
Wharton School of the University of 
Pennsylvania to explore the costs and 
benefits of establishing an “Area Data 
Service.” This would be a central agency 
for the collection and dissemination of 
data on the Philadelphia metropolitan 
region as a service to business, civic, 
and governmental agencies which now 
collect such data independently for a 
variety of purposes. The project was 
proposed by the Economic Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Greater 
Philadelphia. The committee’s member- 
ship includes many of the area’s business 
and government economists. 

If successful, this undertaking should 
provide a useful prototype for opera- 
tions elsewhere. 


THE APPROACH 
TO THE PROBLEM 


To restate our basic problem: our 
need is for timely and well organized 
economic information in the hands of 
responsible local officials to enable them 
to make more responsible decisions. 

If we are to serve well these financial 
officers, greater care will be required in 
the packaging of the information once 
developed. Industry is increasingly con- 
scious of the importance of packaging 
in a form which is attractive and per- 
mits ready use. The busy local finance 
official is perhaps not so much in need 
of attractive packaging as he is in need 
of packaging in a form that permits easy 
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and correct understanding of the essence 
of data developed and of the significance 
of the conclusions offered concerning 
future alternative courses of action. 

In general, economists and economic 
researchers have been guilty not only of 
bad salesmanship but also of two other 
great sins: (1) Too much space has been 
devoted to meaningless repetition of 
fairly well known and simple facts; and 
(2) They have failed to develop suitable 
projections of the probable consequences 
of alternative courses of future action. 

To meet the first of these problems 
requires little more than discipline. To 
meet the second requires not only the 
highest order of technical competence 
but also real courage when the oppor- 


tunities for being proved wrong are so 
legion. 

If we are to have these kinds of 
studies related to specific local communi- 
ties, new techniques will be required in 
order to get at such concepts as the 
local equivalent of the gross national 
product. Discipline in terms of prompt 
delivery of information and judgment 
will be necessary because the decisions 
which have to be made by local finance 
officers are going to be made. The 
question basically is: will these de- 
cisions be made in the light of the best 
knowledge and opinion? Or, will they 
have to continue to be made as many 
of mine have been made — after prayer- 
fully consulting the Ouija board? 
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Philadelphia Business Index 


The September 1950 issue of the Bul- 
letin presented a new index of general 
business conditions in the City of Phila- 
delphia. This series, prepared and since 
maintained by Robert T. Kline, was de- 
signed to reflect economic activity ex- 
clusively within the boundaries of the 
City of Philadelphia. It was originally 
based upon a combination of statistical 
data representing (1). industrial electric 
power sales; (2) indexes of employment 
and employee-hours; (3) department 
(4) bank debits; and (5) 
total construction. Because the method 
of reporting certain data is under re- 
vision by the originating agencies, the 
change in average weekly hours worked 
and the monthly change in total employ- 
ment in the Philadelphia metropolitan 
area, both prepared by the Department 
of Research of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia, have been substituted 
for (2) above. 
pedient to maintain continuity of the 
index. The original data series will be 
restored after revision. 


store sales; 


This is a temporary ex- 


The following table presents the index 
for the years 1939 through 1960, and by 
month from December, 1960.1 








Index of General Business Conditions, 
City of Philadelphia, 1947 = 100 





Year Index Month Index 
i000OCO TT 

9 99 
1943 106 =—«:19611" 
1944 106 Jan. 133.9 
1945 98 Feb. 138.0 
1946 100 Mar 135.1 
1947 100 Apr. 141.0 
1948 103 May 142.8 
1949 97 June 143.2 
1950 108 July 147.1 
1951 111 Aug. 148.6 
1952 111 Sept 155.7 
1953 119 Oct. 154.3 
1954 119 Nov 155.5p 
1955 124 Dec. 155.76 
1956 128 
1957 130 
1958 128 
1959 138 
1960 139 

preliminary 


p= 
e = estimated. Based on currently pub- 
lished weekly indicators. 


1New indices of seasonal variation have 
been computed for industrial electric power 
sales and bank debits. 


1Kline, Robert T., “A Measurement of 
General Business Conditions in the City of 
Philadelphia.” Economics and _ Business 
Bulletin, Temple University School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., September, 1959, pp. 33-40. 
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